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PEARLS 


Cc. V. RAMAN 


If I were asked to name a few 
of the most highly esteemed 
gems, pearls would necessarily 
figure in the list. There are, of 
course, a host of others, but 
while all or nearly all of them 
belong to the inorganic world, 


` the pearl stands apart by itself 


as a product of life, being in fact 
found within the living body of 
a mollusc. It is also unique in 
the sense that it does not need 
the services of a lapidary to en- 
hance its natural beauty. The 
characteristic of the pearl most 
admired is its lustre, though 
other features such as shape, 
size and colour are also impor- 
tant. No one who knows and 
admires pearls can be indifferent 
to the question of what the pear] 
is and where the secret of its 
loveliness lies. 

Natural pearls are expensive 
and this serves to discourage 
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any one who might feel inclined 
to cut up a pearl to discover 
what it is made of. However, 
the cultured pearls which the 
world owes to Japanese inge- 
nuity and industry offer a 
wealth of material of excellent 
quality at a modest price to the 
student and investigator. As is 
well-known, the production of 
cultured pearls is the result of 
an operation by which a spheri- 
cal pellet of calcareous sub- 
stance is introduced into the 
living body of the pear] oyster 
which is then put back into its 
natural habitat, namely sea- 
water. In the course of years, 
the mollusc deposits a great 
many layers of pearly material 
around the nucleus thus pro- 
vided. Since the inserted nu- 
cleus is a polished sphere, the 
layers deposited thereon are also 
very regular and smooth. Indeed, 
cultured pearls in their brilli- 
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ancy and lustre are in no way 
inferior to natural pearls. By 
cutting a cultured pearl into two 
halves, the nucleus can be taken 
out and two hemispherical shells 
of pearly material detached 
therefrom. They are then in a 
very suitable form for physical 
examination and many interest- 
ing observations can be made 
with them, 

In several respects, the lus- 
trous material which gives the 
pearl its beauty is analogous to 
the nacreous substance known 
as mother-of-pearl which forms 
the inner-most layer of the shells 
of many mollusca, including of 
course, the pearl oyster. Like the 
rest of the shell, this nacreous 
layer is built up by the animal 
itself in successive layers, grow- 
ing with the shell as the animal 
grows. Examination of mother- 
of-pearl shows it to consist of an 
immense number of layers of 
chalk in a special crystalline 
form known as aragonite, these 
layers being held together in 
parallel positions by almost im- 
measurably thin layers of a 
horny substance known as con- 
chyolin. The layers of chalk are 
themselves not continuous but 
consist of great number of tiny 
crystallites of aragonite held 
in position by the cementing 
layers of conchyolin. Mother-of- 
pearl may exhibit as many as 
fifty thousand such layers per 
inch of thickness, while each 


HS such layer may contain up to 
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twenty five million tiny crys- 
tallites of aragonite per square 
inch of area arranged in a more 
or less orderly fashion. All this 
consists of material excluded 
from the body of the living and 
growing animal. 

While the nacreous layer is in- 
variably present in the shells of 
the pearl oyster, the pearl itself 
is something of an accident, con- 
sisting of material laid down 
around a nucleus of some sort. 
Whereas in common nacre the 
layers are laid down parallel to 
the surface of the shell, in pearls 
they form more or less perfect 
spheres built around such 
nucleus, the crystallites being 
arranged with a certain specific 
direction along the radius of the 
spheres and two other directions 
perpendicular thereto being 
parallel to the surface of the 
sphere. That the crystallites 
are arranged in this manner is 
readily verified by viewing the 
hemispherical ċaps detached 
from a cultured pearl through 
a magnifying lens in polarised 
light. : 

Mother-of-pearl is itself a 
highly decorative material. Cut 
into thin slices and polished, it 
is used extensively for in-lay 
work in the production of 
objects of art. The shells of the 
larger mollusca are very beauti- 
ful and impressive objects when 
their nacreous layer has been 
exposed and polished. They 
exhibit vivid colours, and such 
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iridescence owes its origin to the 
internal stratifications already 
mentioned as characteristic of 
nacre. Physically, the colours of 
mother-of-pearl are of the same 
general nature as the colours of 
soap bubbles or of thin oil films, 
but the presence of a great many 
parallel layers in the nacre and 
the fact that the material is crys- 
talline notably influence the 
phenomena. Indeed, in favour- 
able circumstances, mother-of- 
pearl can exhibit colours far 
more saturated and brilliant in 
hue than thin films ordinarily 
show. ee 

Pearls exhibit a distinct irides- 
cence, the origin of which is 
similar to that of mother-of-pearl 


but the colours are usually not. 


so striking. Why this is so is 
an “interesting question. The 
spherical shape .of the pearl 
makes the image of any ‘external 
object such as a lighted window 
appear very small in area. This 
image is overlaid by the light 
which enters into the pearly 
substance and returns back 
again as a diffuse cone of rays 
in directions surrounding the 
reflected image, This diffused 
light exhibits a colour comple- 
mentary to that of the reflected 
image. The reflected image and 
a halo of diffused light sur- 
rounding it can indeed be 
observed together, when a pearl 
illuminated by a bright artificial 
source of light is viewed through 
a binocular microscope, The 


phenomena then noticed differ 
in detail with different speci- 
mens, being in fact notably 
influenced by any departure of 
the shape of the pearl from 
sphericity. 

The origin of the chromatic 
diffusion halo is indicated by its 
name viz., the diffusion of the 
light backwards towards the 
source. The angles through 
which the light is so diffused 
depend upon the size of the 
crystallites of aragonite in rela- 
tion to the wave-length of light. 
That this chromatic diffusion 
halo is exhibited by pearls is 
itself evidence that the layers 
in the pearly material are not 
continuous but consist of dis- 
crete crystals. The localisation 
of the halo on the surface of the 
pearl is a consequence of the 
spherical shape of the latter. 
The smaller the pearl, the 
smaller does the coloured ring 
appear, though its angular 
dimensions may be nearly the 
same for all pearls, being 
determined by the ratio of the 
wave-length of the light to the 
size of the crystallites. Why the 
shape of the pearl influences 
the configuration of the halo is 
also readily understood on the 
same basis. It may be mentioned 
here that if the layers of the 
nacreous material do not run 
parallel to the surface of the 
pearl but meet the latter in a 
regular succession of ridges, the 
reflected image is accompanied 
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by a series of coloured spectra 
which appear mostly to one side 
of it, However, in the ideal case 
of a perfect pearl, a single well- 
defined image of the source 
exhibiting the characteristic 
jridescence is seen, and sur- 
rounding this we observe the 
chromatic diffusion halo which 
is multicoloured but its most 
prilliant region is ' comple- 
mentary in tint to the reflected 
image seen at its centre. 

One can now understand why 
pearls, when seen under ordinary 
conditions, appear as lustrous 
objects with only a hint of 
jridescence. In such circum- 
stances, the reflected light and 
the chromatic diffusion halo are 
superimposed on each other 
and being complementary. they 
mix and give rise to white light. 
Simultaneously, the sharpness 
of the reflected image is 
obscured. Thus, instead of 
exhibiting hard and bright 
reflected images of the sur- 
rounding objects, the pearl 
diffuses the light through large 


angles and manifests itself as a 
softly luminous and lustrous 
object. 

The spherical shape of the 
pearl has also another and most 
interesting consequence. Light 
falling on the pearl is reflected 
and diffused backwards as- 
already explained, but a sub- 
stantial part of the light is 
trapped within the spherical 
layers of the pearly material. 
This light travels round and 
round and hence illuminates 
the entire pearl, even when 
only a small part of its area is 


directly illuminated. Hence a` 


pearl exhibits no visible shadows 
on its surface and this indeed is 
part of the secret of its loveli- 
ness. We may call this a 
whispering gallery effect, since 
it is optically analogous to the 
travelling of sound inside 
circular ‘domes, exhibited for 
example, very conspicuously by 
the great dome of the Gol 
Gumbaz at Bijapur. 


—MYSORE 
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(CO-EXISTENCE 


K. M. PANIKKAR 


Co-existence is not a new 
problem in world history. 
Whenever a new ideology has 
swept the world challenging 
established States and insti- 
tutions, the problem of prolonged 
conflict on an extensive scale 
presents itself, with danger to 
civilisation and progress. In the 
past, co-existence came to be 
accepted only after bitter con- 
flicts. The problem in a nutshell 
today is that the destructiveness 
of conflicts has become so great 
that we have to work out a 
method of co-existence before 
such conflicts develop. 

The two historical parallels to 
the problem of co-existence of 
which we have adequate evi- 
dence are the settlements 
reached after centuries of con- 
flicts between Islam and Chris- 
tianity, and between the Catho- 
lics and the Protestants after a 
century of warfare ending with 


the treaty of Westphalia. The 
new revelation of Islam starting 
from the deserts of Arabia 
conquered a large portion of the 
historic areas of Christendom, 
including Syria and Egypt, the 
African littoral and Spain and 
crossed the Pyrennes into 
France. There it met its first 
check at Tours at the hands of 
Charles Martel. From that time 
Christendom reluctantly accept- 
ed a doctrine of co-existence 
though three hundred years 
later, in a more limited sense, 
the struggle was renewed for 
the liberation of the Holy Places 
under the guise of the crusades. 
But a basic geographical division 
had been established and Islam 
and Christianity followed a 
policy of co-existence content 
only to throw back aggression 
into each other’s defined areas. 
Islam was expelled from Spain, 
in the same way as the Christian 
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States in Syria were destroyed 
by Saladin and his successors. 
“The co-existence between the 
universal church of Christianity 
and the Protestants is even more 
interesting. It was a fight for 
annihilation for over a hundred 
years, both internally and exter- 
nally. And yet after the Thirty 
Years War which almost des- 
troyed civilisation in Germany 
when the Catholic Church re- 
cognised that Protestantism can- 
not be rooted out, a territorial 
balance was re-established and 
co-existence became the accept- 
ed principle of European life. It 
is noteworthy that the line of de- 
marcation between the Catholic 
and Protestant Europe settled in 
1648 has remained practically 
unaltered for over 300 years. In 
both these cases it took at least 
a century of warfare causing un- 
told misery before the world.re- 
cognised that co-existence was 
the only course open to them. 
The problem that faces the 
world today is more or less simi- 
Jar. The conflicting ideologies 
face each other. Logically it is 
argued that there is no common 
ground between them. The com- 
munist doctrine is a universal 
faith denving the validity of all 
other social and political systems 
and believing in the inevitability 
of the whole. world becoming 


A 
= 


historical processes, in- 
ig, according to Lenin, 
- conflicts with the capi- 


eS ee 


talist system. The non-commu- 
nist world—an amorphous agglo- 
meration of widely differing so- 
cial philosophies is on the other 
hand convinced that commun- 
ism is an evil thing, something 


totally materialistic, denying all _ 


spiritual values, and therefore a 
creed which should, if possible, 
be exterminated. Stated thus it 
would be obvious that a compro- 
mise between the two is impos- 
sible. 

But human affairs are not 
guided by logic. The world has 
now come to realise that if the 
contradictions between the two 
systems are pushed to their logi- 
cal conclusion of open conflicts 
the destruction that it will entail 
will engulf the whole world. In 
previous periods such conflicts 
were local and the destruction 


which they involved, though seri- . 
ous, was not of: a character to ~ 


affect the whole world.. They 
could as a result afford a few 
wars before being convinced, of 
the desirability of co-existence. 
Today in the atomic age the posi- 


tion is different. The USSR no’ 


less than U.S.A, knows that a 
total warfare between the two 
blocs will mean nothing short of 
the destruction of a great por- 
tion of the world, leaving the 
survivors back in an age of pri- 
mitive barbarism. Neither capi- 
talism nor communism will sur- 
vive such a war. Lenin, when he 
spoke of inevitable mighty con- 
flict, had not visualised the hy- 
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drogen bombs and the atomic 
weapons; and the Western mili- 
tarists—the advocates of the war 
we do not want—who speak 
lightly of preventive action 
against the Soviets, had not fore- 
seen the possibility of the So- 
viets also developing the hydro- 
gen bomb and other weapons of 
equally destructive potency. 
Aldous Huxley’s picture of hu- 
manity in his Brave New World 
after the next great war, which, 
though written before the recent 
advances in the instruments of 
destructions, would appear to be 
a pleasant dream compared to 
what isin store:for the world if 
the mighty conflicts forecast in 
the past were to take place to- 
day: Coexistence has therefore 
ceased’to ‘be mer ely a policy and 
has become a necessity, 

If it is accepted that willy 


„= nilly the two systems have to 


exist. togéther, that we have to 
live with each other, then the 
principles of such co-existence 
have to be clearly defined and 
understood. It is my firm convic- 
tion that the five principles en- 
unciated in the Nehru-Chou 
statement, the Panchsheel, 
mark the first attempt to define 
the conditions of co-existence. 
From that point of view it is one 
of the most significant pro- 
nouncements of our time, taking 
the problem of the relations be- 
tween the communist and the 
non-communist world into a 
plane of constructive thinking, 


It is the first and most important 
step taken in our time to relieve 
the world of the apocalyptic 
vision which had dominated the 
minds of statesmen after the con- 
clusion of the second world war. 

The basic principle on which 
alone co-existence as a policy can 
effectively function is the frank 
acceptance of a geographical 
equilibrium, We have seen how 
in the conflict between Islam 
and Christianity such a geogra- 
phical equilibrium was esta- 
blished which subsequent wars 
and even conquests have not 
been able to seriously disturb. 
The line drawn between Catho- 
lic and Protestant countries after 
the Thirty Years War has en- 
dured for more than three hun- 
dred years. Without the frank 
acceptance of this principle, co- 
existence would be no more than 
wishful thinking. The Panch- 
sheel, if carefully examined, 
will be séen not only to postulate 
this but to define the policies for 
safeguarding such a geographical 
equilibrium. 

Mutual respect of sovereignty, 
non-interference in each other’s 
affairs, promotion of mutually 
profitable economic and cultural 
exchanges—these proceed on 
the assumption of a. stability of 
political structure on both sides. 
They involve a clear repudiation 
of the doctrine that the non- 
communist States will vanish 
automatically in the immediate 
future as a result of their inter- 
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nal contradictions and equally of 
the policy based on the assump- 
tion that it is the historic mis- 
sion of communist States to help 
in the process by supporting 
movements directed towards this 
end within the capitalist States. 
Similarly, the doctrines of 
Panchsheel deny the assump- 
tion on which the political think- 
ing of the West is based, that, as 
the existence of communism con- 
stitutes a threat to their societies, 
it is necessary to isolate it so far 
as possible and treat it as some- 
thing inimical to humanity. Co- 
existence means that both these 
approaches which have been the 
basis of past thinking, have to 
be discarded and in their place 
we have to work out a policy 
which while recognising the 
right of other systems to live and 
develop within their spheres, 
will firmly hold on to the validity 
of our own ways of life. 
Co-existence involves no com- 
promise. The communists are 
not required to accept capitalism 
as the basis of their economy; 
nor are non-communist States 
required to compromise with 
communism. Each considers the 
other as having a legitimate ex- 


10 


jstence within its own area, and 
recognises the right to follow its 
own line of evolution and deve- 
lopment. 

How, it may be asked, are we 
to take the communists at their 
word, when we know that their 


doctrine is subversive of all ~ 


other forms of government, 
when their basic principles 
postulate the doctrine of class 
war in non-communist societies, 
and further, when all over the 
world, even in States which are 
capitalist, there are large num- 
bers who accept communist doc- 
trines and owe allegiance to the 
international policies of the 
Cominform. All this is no doubt 
true. Communism cannot shed 
its universal character, but the 
communist leaders are realist 
enough to understand that what- 
ever be the theoretical ‘position, 


any disturbance of the geogra-- 


phical equilibrium now. estab- 
lished would mean the virtual 
annihilation of all the more ad- 
vanced areas of the world. In 
the face of this terrible fact, 
communism no less than capi- 
talism has no alternative to co- 
existence. i 
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HARNESSING AND UTILIZATION 
OF NUCLEAR ENERGY 


GEORGE AUSTIN 


All of us are intensely inte- 
rested in the effect which nuclear 
energy is supposed to play in 
our future lives, but few of us 
understand how it is to work or 
what its advantages and limita- 
tions are. 

Nuclear energy from uranium, 
plutonium or other substances is 
in no way different from energy 
obtained from coal, water power, 
or the puny effort of a man or 
a beast. Nuclear fuels simply 
contain a great deal of releas- 

_able energy in a very small 
weight, of, fuel. One pound of 
uranium contains approximately 
the energy of 1,000 tons of coal. 
Nuclear fuels are like wood; 
they can be used up by a pro- 
cess like burning and in being 
used up a great deal of heat is 
released. Unlike wood, how- 
ever, the ashes obtained are not 
similar to the chemical substan- 
ces originally contained in the 
wood. The amount of heat given 
off by a corresponding weight of 
nuclear fuel is millions of times 
that given off by a correspond- 
ing weight of wood. Some coun- 
tries such as India and Canada 
are very rich in nuclear fuels; 


others, such as France and Eng- 
land, are relatively poor. Ura- 
nium and thorium (the common 
raw materials for atomic fuels) 
are common and are well distri- 
buted over the earth’s crust. Of 
the approximately 100 known 
substances of which the earth is 
composed, uranium is the 46th 
and the thorium the 35th in 
abundance. They are both com- 
moner than gold and silver 
which occupy the 58th and the 
63rd positions respectively. Ura- 
nium is about as abundant as 
zinc or lead. 

Atomic and hydrogen bombs 
release energy from nuclear 
fuels quickly and uncontrollably. 
Exactly the same ingredients, 
releasing energy slowly and un- 
controllably, form the source of 
power in nuclear reactors de- 
signed for the production of elec- 
tric power, medical isotopes and 
like substances. 

The growth in population and 
the demand for a rising stand- 
ard of living both require the 
use of power in constantly in- 
creasing quantities. The present 
sources of energy, viz. petro- 
leum, coal, water power, tides 
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and wind cannot meet this de- 
mand in an adequate measure. 
The reserves of coal and oil are 
not inexhaustible. They can be 
put to better use by converting 
them into substances like medi- 
cines, dyes, plastics, synthetic 
fibres and other useful things. 
Nuclear fuels, which are of 
scant value except as fuels, offer 
us a way to stop the needless 
waste of precious fuels which are 
of more value as chemical raw 
materials. The nuclear fuels can 
supply us unlimited power with- 
out at the same time denuding 
the earth of irreplaceable mate- 
rials formed in ages past. The 
use of these fuels in destructive 
weapons like atom bombs may 
be indefensible, but their appli- 
cation for the generation of 
vower is indispensable for the 
progress of mankind. At the 
moment, only nuclear energy 
seems able to supply us with 
power in adequate amount for 
future generations. It is interest- 
ing that the sun’s heat, which 
has been man’s principal source - 
of comfort since the beginning 
of time and which formed the 
coal and petroleum now being 
used up, arises from nuclear re- 
actions, If this were not so, the 
sun would have cooled long ago. 
Nuclear reactions have, there- 


ots, always been our alee 


jt. National and international 
co-operation must solve this pro- 
blem, for it differs from the con- 
trol of commoner abuses such as 
opium smoking or prostitution 
only in that more people may be 
injured at once by the inhu- 
mane use of nuclear materials. 
Only three materials are suit- 
able for use as fuels in nuclear 
reactors. These are known as 
uranium 235, plutonium 239 and 
uranium 233. Uranium 235 oc- 
curs in very small quantities in 
the world and its separation 
from the common uranium 238 
is incredibly difficult and expen- 
sive. Plutonium and uranium 
233 are artificially made from 
uranium 238 and thorium, using 
nuclear reactors as factories. 
India is particularly rich in 
thorium, which occurs abundant- 
ly in the sands of Travancore- 
Cochin. Any of these substan- 
ces, properly arranged ‘in’ a de- 
composing device, commonly 
called a reactor or pile, will 
partially destroy itself yielding 
much energy as heat and radia- 
tion. At the present time, the 
only way we know to use the 
heat is to boil water, to make 
steam under as high a pressure 
as possible, use the steam to 
drive turbines and use the 
turbines to drive electrical 
generators. This method is both 
complex and insufficient and it 
is hoped that science will find 
better conversion methods. 
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Nothing hopeful is, however, at 
present in sight. 

Just at present power produc- 
ed by using nuclear reactors for 
heat supply, that is, the reactor- 
turbine-generator system, is 
slightly more expensive than 
that produced by means of 
the coal boiler-turbine-generator 
system, which is standard 
throughout the world. The rea- 
son perhaps is that while the 
boiler has been studied and im- 
proved for over two hundred 
years, only the nuclear reactor 
power stations are in an ex- 
perimental stage. We may, how- 
ever, expect that, before long, 
engineers will be able to reduce 
the cost of reactor-generated 
electricity. Even now the pro- 
duction of power in areas like 
Rajasthan or polar regions, 
which are short of water or re- 
mote from coal fields, should be 
found to, be cheaper by this me- 
thod than by conventional de- 
vices, because of savings in 
transport costs. 

The recent researches made in 
the field of nuclear physics have 


established that the energy re- ` 


leased through the explosion of 
the hydrogen bomb can be 
brought under control. An 
H-bomb works by nuclear fusion 
rather than nuclear fission, pro- 
cesses quite different in princi- 
ple but both releasing very large 
quantities of energy per unit of 
fuel used. The importance of this 
new discovery is that the fuel 


used in hydrogen-type reactors 
would be as common as water 
and everywhere available in un- 
limited quantity—hence my ear- 
lier expectation that unlimited 
power without stripping the 
earth of rare and irreplaceable 
materials would become avail- 
able, seems nearer realisation. 
This power would not be free, 
for the machinery and the re- 
actor would cost a lot; but there 
is every probability that it will 
be substantially cheaper than 
present-day power. This could 
well mean electricity to every- 
one for light, refrigeration and 
the many conveniences most of 
us yearn for but cannot yet 
afford. Another great advantage 
of nuclear energy’s widespread 
use may be that the distinction 
between have and have-not na- 
tions might disappear and that 
regions remote from coal and 
adequate water supply may be 
able to modernize themselves. 
Nuclear energy would become 
available not only for the pro- 
duction of power, but also for 


` many more uses. Already the by- 


products of reactor operation are 
replacing radium in the treat- 
ment of cancer and several other 
malfunctions of the body. New 
substances which can be made 
only by the use of reactors have 
enabled scientists in the fields of 
chemistry, biology, medicine, 
engineering and others to study 
processes which could not other- 
wise be understood. One of the 
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remarkable properties of some of 
the new reactor-made materials 
is that they can be detected in 
very small concentrations, A 
100 lb. radioactive material, 
evenly dissolved in the waters of 
Krishnarajasagar Lake can, for 
example, be easily detected. This 
is one part in one hundred bil- 
lion. This simple fact has made 
it possible to study such diverse 
problems as the rate of wearing 
away of machine parts (without 
wearing away the machine ap- 
preciably), the exact location of 
small tumors on the brain of a 
living person, the circulation of 
the blood and the assimilation 
problems of small animals such 
as silkworm. All of us will even- 
tually benefit from these studies, 
since they will provide informa- 
tion on health problems, action 
of fertilizers, nutrition and a 
host of other problems which 
have puzzled men for a long 
time. 

Nuclear processes offer danger 
to man, but so do all changes. 
Men have been killed by falling 
houses, runaway bullocks, motor 
cars, and gluttony brought about 
in part by the invention of good 
cooking. These deaths could 
have been avoided, say, by not 
living in a house, by not domes- 


_ ticating the bullock, or by cook- 
ing food poorly. But the advan- 


ages of these great conveniences, 


which we have had for a long 
time, greatly outweigh the dis- 
advantages. So man sticks to 
them despite the dangers. Rea- 
sonable precautions and the pri- 
vate and public control of the 
unreasonable animal instincts 
in men enables people to live, 
and live more decently with the 
help of science. This latest deve- 
lopment must ultimately im- 
prove the quality of living for all 
of us. ‘Medicine and Power’ will 
be the first to gain for they re- 
present man’s greatest needs. 

The aim of all workers in 
the field of atomic energy is 
expressed beautifully in the 
following statement of the 
United States Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946: “It is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the 
People of the United States that, 
subject at all times to the para- 
mount objective of assuring the 
common defence and security, 
the development and utilization 
of atomic energy shall, as far as 
practicable, be directed towards 
improving the public welfare, 
increasing the standard of living, 
strengthening free competition 
in private enterprise, and pro- 
moting world peace.” Let us 
hope that by effective interna- 
tional co-operation we may 
obtain these ends. 


—MYSORE 
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(Tibet, Mangolia, China, Korea and Japan) 


V. V. GOKHALE 


Among the various parts of 
the world to which Indian cul- 
ture radiated since very early 
times, the region comprising 
China, Korea, Japan, Tibet and 
Mangolia, is of special signific- 
ance to us. We have heard about 
India’s cultural outposts in the 
southern parts of Asia such as 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Cambodia 
and Indonesia. These countries 
were comparatively less civilized 
when the culture of ancient 
India reached them. They were 
not so inaccessible to India as 
the northern regions beyond the 
Himalayas. When Indian cul- 
ture migrated to these southern 
countries, it influenced not only 
their art and philosophy, but 
also their general mode of life, 
their economics and even their 
politics. In the religious sphere, 
it was Hinayana Buddhism 
which proved itself most attrac- 
tive to southern Asia over which 
India may be said to have exer- 
cised a sort of cultural hege- 
mony. 

The case with the northern 
regions of Asia was, however, 
different. Beyond the Hima- 
layas the powerful Chinese civi- 
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lisation, as ancient as the Indian, 
had dominated the vast tracts of 
land from Eastern Turkestan to 
Japan, and from Siberia in the 
North down to the Tibetan pla- 
teau in the South for several 
centuries before it came into con- 
tact with India. As between 
two such ancient centres of cul- 
ture, therefore, there was no 
question of any one of them 
being socially dominated by the 
other. It was rather a matter 
of free cultural exchange bet- 
ween two equals and co-opera- 
tive living, as it were, in the 
realm of religious and philoso- 
phical ideals. It was under the 
banner of Mahayana Buddhism 
that most of the predominant 
ideas in the field of Indian philo- 
sophy, art, religion and science 
came to be transplanted into a 
new cultural soil and assimilat- 
ed and revitalised. The process 
started well before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and 
still continues despite some pe- 
riods of temporary isolation. 
The story of how the Han 
Emperor, Ming Ti, having 
dreamt of the Buddha’s coming 
in all his splendour from the 
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West, decided to invite Buddhist 
scholars to his kingdom, is too 
familiar to bear repetition. It is 
also well known that the first 
cultural outpost of India in 
China was built at Loyang in the 
form of the “White Horse” mon- 
astery, where Dharmaratna and 
Kashyapa Matanga, the first 
Buddhist missionaries to China, 
lived, preached and began the 
translation of Sanskrit works 
into the Chinese language. In 
the succeeding centuries hun- 
dreds of Buddhist scholars, both 
Indian and Chinese, like Kuma- 
rajiva, Paramartha, Bodhiruchi, 
Hiuan-Tsang, I-Ching and Dana- 
pala, sat side by side in the Chi- 
nese translation bureaus and 
worked to create a whole library 
of Sino-Indian Literature for 
more than a thousand years. 

During these centuries, thou- 
sands of Buddhist monasteries 
and temples came to be built all 
over China and the number of 
Buddhist disciples ran into mil- 
lions. These are a standing 
monument to the wonderful 
spirit of co-operation that these 
two ancient cultures showed in 
their past history in the field of 
the highest human endeavours. 
The libraries of Sino-Indian 
literature, the grand monuments 
of Indian art and architecture 
preserved to this day at Tun- 
Huang, Yun-kang, Long-men and 
Maichi-shan, and the Buddhist 
monasteries and temples that are 
scattered throughout the length 
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and breadth not only by China, 
but of the whole vast region 
across the Himalayas, are not 
mere cultural outposts but veri- 
table museums, storehouses and 
living study-centres of ancient 
culture. There we shall attempt 
to follow the trail of this culture 
through the other countries of 
northern Asia. 

From China, Buddhism wan- 
dered to the northern part of 
Korea in 369 A.D. when a 
neighbouring Chinese ruler sent 
his priests with letters of re- 
commendation, idols and sacred 
texts to the king of P’yeng Yang, 
who received them with great 
reverence and hospitality. In 
the succeeding centuries, it 
spread over the whole of the 
Korean Peninsula, bringing in 
its train architects, sculptors, 
traders and priests, not only 
from China, but also from 
Persia, Tibet and India. With 
varying fortunes, Buddhist cul- 
ture in Korea still continues to 
live in its pantheons, which also 
include Brahma and Indra, along 
with the Bodhisatvas, Amitabha, 
Maitreya and Avalokiteshvara. 
Buddhist scriptures, of which 
Korea claims one of the most 
authentic editions, were publish- 
ed in the 12th Century. 

In 552 A.D. the Korean king 
of Kudara recommended his re- 
ligion to the Japanese Court as 
the vehicle of a higher civilisa- 
tion. The simple island people 
of Japan, with their aesthetic 
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sensibilities and intellectual 
gifts, were quick to take over 
and digest the fruit of centuries 
of cultural development from 
the Chinese mainland. They took 
to the Buddhistic culture with 
such zest and understanding 
that new and original schools of 
Buddhist thought came into ex- 
istence. Dengyo Daishi and 
Kobo Daishi, who lived in the 
8th and 9th centuries, were 
powerful Japanese thinkers who 
propagated new synthetic religi- 
ous movements, like the Tendai 
and the Shingon, which were 
based upon Indian Buddhist 
teachings. Japanese Buddhism 
today has some twelve sects 
among which the most popular 
seem to be those which believe 
in Dhyana (Meditation) and 
Bhakti (Faith) as the surest 
means of salvation. Japanese 
universities today are the most 
advanced centres of Buddhist 
learning and research, and the 
most up-to-date and comprehen- 
sive edition of the Chinese Tripi- 
taka, which is the basis of Japa- 
nese Buddhism, is the one known 
as the Taisho, published by Japa- 
nese scholars in 1931. The first 
palm-leaf manuscripts of Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit works, discovered 
in the last century outside India, 
came from the Japanese temple 
of Horyuzi near Nara. Although 
this temple was partly destroyed 
by fire only a few years ago, it 
still remains a treasure-house of 
Buddhist art as it has been since 


the 7th century. The world’s 
largest statue of the Great 
Buddha, cast in 749 A.D. at Nara, 
the famous Todiji temple-bell 
and the numerous Buddhist 
monuments preserved in the city 
of Kyoto stand witness to the in- 
spiration which Japanese art 
and religion derived from India. 

Chronologically speaking, the 
next region which yielded to a 
direct cultural impact from 
India was the inaccessible Tibe- 
tan plateau, just behind the 
Himalayan ranges and having in 
common with India a boundary 
of thirteen hundred miles. The 
first great Emperor of Tibet, 
Sronbtsan-sgam-po of the 7th 
century A.D., sent to India a 
learned Tibetan, called Thon- 
mi-Sambhota, entrusting him 
with the task of mastering Sans- 
krit grammar and epigraphy 
with a view to producing a script 
for the Tibetan language, which 
was till then unwritten, and to 
prepare a grammar, so that Bud- 
dhist scriptures could be trans- 
lated into Tibetan. Thon-mi did 
his job so well that the Tibetan 
script and grammar modelled by 
him on the Indian pattern be- 
came for all time to come the 
foundation on which Tibet built 
up a complete religious litera- 
ture for propagating a compre- 
hensive form of Mahatana Bud- 
dhism. Two great Indians play- 
ed a decisive role in the evolu- 
tion of Tibetan Buddhism. One 
was Guru Padmasambhava, who 
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entered Tibet from Kashmir in 
the 8th century and founded the 
first large monastery of Sam-ye 
on the southern bank of the 
Brahmaputra. The other one 
was Atisha, the great Bengali 
pandit, who travelled to Tibet 
in 1039 A.D. and taught the true 
doctrine to the Tibetans for 
thirteen years. Atisha died at 
Nyetang, twenty miles below 
Lhasa, and here his tomb still 
stands in the form of a mud- 
coloured tope some 15 feet high, 
in sombre austerity. Three hun- 
dred vears later, the Ka-dam-pa 
sect, developed out of his teach- 
ings by his Tibetan disciples, be- 
came the basis of the Ge-luk-pa 
sect founded bv the great Tibe- 
tan Buddhist, Tson-kha-pa, who 
is deified and honoured today as 
the second Buddha. The Tibetan 
Buddhist literature which has 
grown enormously through the 
centuries; the innumerable 
forms of images, sculptures, 
paintings and other art-objects 
found all over Tibet; the religi- 
ous ceremonies and customs 
observed punctiliouslv from day 
to day by the pious Tibetan peo- 
ple; the huge Tibetan monaste- 
ries such as Depung, Sera and 
Ganden. which are modelled and 
conducted to this day on the 
ee of ar ancient Indian uni- 


works—all these represent what 
is probably the most alive and 
precious inheritance of Indian 
culture anywhere outside the 
Indian borders. 

Lastly, we come to Mongolia, 


the latest convert among our _ 


northern group of Mahayanists. 
It was in the 13th century that 
the hierarchs of the great Tibe- 
tan monastery at Sa-skya came 
in touch with the Mongol em- 
perors. Kubilai, the most power- 
ful of them, patronised these 
hierarchs with great religious 
fervour. However, it was not 
until the 16th century that 
Buddhism was officially accepted 
as the State religion by Altan 
Khagan, who recognised the 
third Dalai Lama, Sonam 
Gyatso, as his spiritual master. 
Among the learned monks, 
who hold debating matches 
in the presence of the Dalai 
Lama every New Year’s Day 
in the Assembly Hall of the 
Potala, we shall invariably find 
some indefatigable Mongolian 
scholars who inspire the audi- 
ence with their subtle repartee 
on abstruse metaphysical ques- 
tions concerning existence and 
non-existence, or casuality and 
world-phenomenon, much in the 
same manner as the Sanskrit 
Pandits of Banaras debate on the 
Vedanta on the banks of the 
Ganges. 


POONA 
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A few years back one small 
news-item caused much sensa- 
tion in public. The people direct- 
ly concerned cherished ambitious 
hopes for a very short time and 
then collapsed—I mean mentally, 
with a land-slide of depression. 
Petroleum was reported to have 
been discovered in Bombay City! 

Fuel oil in this hectic space- 
shortening age is liquid gold. 
Some unsuspecting labourers, ex- 
cavating for building foundations 
in Bombay Port Trust area at 
Freire Road, struck oil. It was 
not a small quantity, not just a 
gallon or two in one pull, Appro- 
ximately one hundred thousand 
gallons of petroleum was reco- 
vered from a depth of 6 to 8 ft. 
only. j 

This naturally led to a big dis- 
pute about ownership between 
the Port Trust Authorities and a 
private oil company and for that 
a Geologist was called in. The 
Geologist found that within 40 ft. 
from the plot area there were a 
number of underground pipe- 
lines through which fuel oil 
used to be pumped from the 
ocean tankers to the city sto- 
rages. The accumulation of oil 


was due to the bursting of those ` 
pipes during an earlier explosion 
in the dock area. So, poor luck 
to all concerned, there was no 
natural, sub-terraneous source. 
The Geologist was confident that 
presence of mineral oil was not 
possible in that shallow surface 
region overlying Deccan lava- 
rocks. If one enquires now, as 
to wherefrom he got such a posi- 
tive belief, the answer is that he 
had with him all the data of a 
geological survey of the Bombay 
island. This is one of the many 
instances in which the use and 
importance of geological survey 
may be cited from this country. 
With a little careful observa- 
tion one can easily find out that 
the earth’s surface is covered up 
everywhere with rocks, disinte- 
grated rock materials and soils. 
The most interesting feature 
about them is that they are so 
heterogeneous — composed of 
such diverse elements, that no 
two places will supply the same 
identical types. Detailed study 
of these surface peculiarities 
reveals to a large extent the 
nature and conditions of the 
interior at least to a reasonable 
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depth. And it is common 
knowledge that these rock- 
materials are associated with 
fuels, fuel-oil, metals, metallic 
ores, precious and semi-precious 
stones and other innumerable 
useful economic minerals, Also 
we should not forget that soils, 
which are changed products 
from varieus rocks, are of pri- 
mary importance to the natural 
vegetation and the agriculture. 
‘vo understand tne importance 
of geological survey in India, I 
think, it will be more interesting 
to follow the development from 
the beginning. From the time of 
the ancients the quest of buried 
treasures had stimulated man’s 
inventiveness to find them, But 
the question was, how to locate 
them correctly specially below 
the surface, As alchemy was the 
forerunner of chemistry so was 
the witch-stick or the divining 
rod the prellecessor of modern 
geological and geophysical sur- 
veys. There were such mystics 
who apprehended a gold pit here 
or a copper quarry there, and 
this by simply pointing the 
magic wand to convince a credu- 
lous people. Why, very recently 
we had a renowned water- 
diviner who promised almost a 
deluge in Rajasthan but, by 
frony of fate, was unable to 
divine depth of a small river 
d got himself drowned in 


Yai ty 
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They were either naturalists 
genuinely fond of the search or 
daring enterprisers—in many 
cases just adventurers for empty 
stomach, Here it must be admit- 
ted that much of our early know- 
ledge regarding the geological 
formations was due to the hard 
and consistent work of these 
prospectors, 

Splendid examples may be 
cited of P. N. Bose’s discovery of 
rich iron-ore deposits of Mayur- 
bhunj, of Ramgarh coal-field by 
D. H. Williams, and of ihe Sin- 
gareni coal field by W. King. The 
defects of such individual pros- 
pecting were that, it was mostly 
patch work here and there, there 
was no co-ordination between 
one and the other and there was 
no consolidation of facts for 
future reference and planning. 
Also these solo-performers were 
not much keen on detailed map- 
ping. 

Coming to the present scien- 
tific period, we find that geolo- 
gical field work is a specialized 
type of surveying. The first ob- 
jective is to prepare a large-scale 
geological map of the particular 
area. This becomes the basis for 
any modern planning or project 
or large scale exploitation. 

The Survey of India, popularly 
known as the Map Office, pub- 
lishes topographical sheets on 
various scales. A  topo-sheet 
shows simple geographical de- 
tails of an area as to the nature 
and distribution of land and 


water. ‘A systematic geological 
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survey means filling up this che- 
quered background with all 
available data as regards the geo- 
logical formations exposed on 
the surface, 

When this map is complete one 
can estimate accurately the sur- 
face features and also decipher 
fairly well the sub-surface or 
below the surface conditions. In 
regions of many outcrops, i.e., 
where the rocks are exposed in 
a hilly or mountainous district, 
the stratigraphic sequence and 
the siructure can be easily esta- 
blished. In other regions where 
the rocks are completely hidden 
by alluvium or other surface de- 
posits as in river-valleys, flat- 
lands and deserts, as also where 
the area is covered up by thick 
lava-flows of the past as in west 
coast and parts of Saurashtra and 
Cutch, supplementary informa- 
tion is essential by the sub-sur- 
face exploration. 

The objectives of sub-surface 
exploration are quantitative data 
on the kinds, properties, amounts, 
distribution and structure of the 
materials under and adjacent to 
a proposed region, There are two 
methods to achieve this purpose. 

First, by direct penetration of 
the materials by drilling opera- 
tions, This method is essential 
for petroleum prospecting and is 
being employed at present in 
Assam and West Bengal. Drill- 
ing may also be done successfully 
to locate a water-aquifer or a 
mineral belt. The use of this 
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process is increasing in our coun- 
try day by day. 

The second method is known 
as geophysical. In this method, 
certain physical measurements 
are interpreted from the surface 
without direct penetration. The 
properties investigated by physi- 
cal measurements are density, 
elasticity, electrical conductivity 
and magnetism of the consti- 
tuent rock materials. For this, 
five principal methods of explo- 
ration are applied. These are 
gravitational, magnetic, electri- 
cal, seismic and Radiometric. 
The last one, i.e. Radiometric, has 
become extremely useful to find 
out qualitatively and quantita- 
tively the radio-active minerals 
for atomic energy. 

It is a happy sign that the 
science of geology is being put to 
more and more use in India for 
achieving the country’s material 
progress. All the aforesaid me- 
thods are being applied to secure 
correct data and to prepare large- 
scale geological maps. During 
the last five years, in particular, 
much progress has been achiev- 


‘ed, The big multipurpose river- 


valley projects, the location of 
new industrial sites, the checking 
of the slow advance of the bar- 
ren desert and the process of soil 
conservation are some of the 
fields in which the science of geo- 
logy has been made use of. Also, 
it is for the first time in our his- 
tory that a country-wide hydro- 
(continued on page 48) 
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Africa still largely remains an 
unknown mysterious continent, 
the terra incognita of the world. 
Cartographers of old placed 
names and mountains and lakes 
wherever their fancy willed. 

> Therefore what Dean Swift 
ce wrote about Africa still holds 
good in some ways: 
“Geographers, in Africa’s maps, 
With savage pictures filled 
their gaps, 
And ’over unhabitable downs, 
Placed elephants for want of 
towns.” 


surface but is in- 
than a tenth of 
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inhabitants were small men with 
yellow rather than black skins 
who lived almost solely by hunt- 
ing. They probably resembled 
the Congo Pygmies or the Bush- 
man of the Kalahari Desert. 
These autochthonous people 
lived as far north as Lake 
Tanganyika but were pushed 
south by invaders from the 
north-east. One of these invad- 
ing branches came down the 
Nile Valley to Lake Victoria, 
some going on to West Africa. 
The other invading branch with 
fairer features followed the same 
Toute and crossed the Red Sea 
from Asia Minor, These repre- 
sented the pastoral and warrior 
elements while the agricultural 
elements were represented by 
the Negroes. All the black men 
who came south were called 
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“Bantu” or the “People” and 
these are found all over Africa 
south of the equator. The Bantu 
have many languages closely re- 
lated to each other, unlike the 
West African Negroes who speak 
many different and unrelated 
tongues, The Berbers of Libya 
migrated south across the Sa- 
hara and brought Islam into 
Africa. Curiously enough all 
these human migrations have 
left no monument behind to tell 
of their achievements. Recent 
researches support the theory 
that in East and Central Africa 
lay the cradle of the human race. 
The lack of any historical or 
architectural record is therefore 
all the more amazing. So much 
for a slight glimpse of Africa’s 
past history, 


Administration 

The combined land area of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
is called East Africa, Nairobi in 
Kenya is the seat of the East 
Africa High Commission which 
consists of the Governors of the 
three territories with a small se- 
cretariat for that purpose. This 
Commission provided a common 
administration for East Africa in 
matters relating to posts and 
tele-communications, currency, 
harbours, transport and rail- 
ways. A high degree of co- 
ordination has also been achiey- 
ed among the three territories 
in technical, technological, scien- 
tific and medical matters, In 


spite of this attempt at fusion, 
the policies and interests of each 
territory tend to diverge, 


Kenya 

Kenya was the creation of the 
railway which the British began 
building into Uganda to forestall 
the Germans in Tanganyika. In 
order to make the railway pay, 
white people were encouraged 
to settle in the high lands of 
Kenya. The railway was built 
chiefly by imported Indian la- 
bour and these Indians settled 
down in due course and made 
Kenya their home. 

The outburst of hatred against 
the white people of Kenya, signi- 
fied by the Mau Mau rebellion, 
is largely the result of half a 
century of accumulated griey- 
ances against the white settlers 
for not having given the people 
of the land, the Kikuyus, a fair 
deal, The white settlers, on the 
other hand, have done nothing 
to win the confidence of the 
Africans or to give them some 
hope that justice will be done. 
There are many among the 
settlers as advanced in views 
and outlook as any you can find 
among the progressive elements 
all over the world. But they 
form a minority. 

With Jomo Kenyatta and 
other African leaders in prison, 
there is no way in which the 
Kikuyus can be assured of hav- 
ing political rights. Necessarily 
the task of healing wounds has 
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to be a slow one. The talk needs 
moral and spiritual strength, 
some fresh: thinking and soul 
cleansing all round. Land re- 
forms and better distribution of 
land might even at this late 
moment help a little to smoothen 
out differences in Kenya. The 
principle of increasing represen- 
tation of the African population 
in the conduct of the govern- 
ment is being accepted and 
other attempts are being made 
to pour oil over troubled waters 
j and to restore peace. Nowhere 
i else is the colour bar so openly 
seen, felt and practised as in 
Kenya. 


| 


Tanganyika 

Tanganyika struck me as being 
in an extremely backward and 
underdeveloped condition, It was 
a mandated territory and is now 
administered under United Na- 
tions Trusteeship. It is really 
the Black Man’s territory and it 
seems possible that Tanganyika 
may evolve a society which 
will ultimately provide an alter- 
native to apartheid and thus set 
an example in racial harmony for 
the rest of Africa to follow. 

It was in Tanganyika that 
Britain’s fabulous ground-nut 
scheme found its grave. One 
= good feature was that Tanganyi- 
ka gained better roads and 
munications. Tanganyika’s 

irishing export trade is 
troduced by German 
ars ago from Florida 
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and nearly 2,00,000 are exported 
annually. 

Around the Kilimanjaro area 
there is a considerable white 
settlement, chiefly Greek and 
Dutch. The Kilimanjaro Native 
Co-operative Union is an Arfican 
experiment in co-operative coffee 
export and has proved a great: 
success, The Chaggas, who are 
one of the most intelligent of the 
African tribes, work this Union 
with a zeal that would do credit 
fo anyone. It is good to see that 
in Tanganyika Africans and 
Asians own and work success- 
fully large coffee and Sisal 
estates as do Europeans. 

The bane of Tanganyika is 
the tse-tse fly which has rev- 
dered two-thirds of that coun- 
try unfit for human habitation. 
The Sukumaland scheme for re- 
covering land back from the tse- 
tse is interesting and may open 
the door to new settlements and 
thus to further development. 


Uganda 

In many respects, Uganda re- 
minded me of Mysore, in its ver- 
dures and in its industrial possi-. 
bilities. It is certainly the 
greenest place in all East Africa. 
Tt has been called the Pearl of 
Africa and may well deserve the 
title. Entebbe is the capital of 
the Uganda Protectorate where 
the Governor resides and Kam- 
pala is its commercial metropolis 
where, incidentally, the King of 
Baganda, the Kabaka, resides. 
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The Country of the Baganda is 
Buganda and the language is 
called Luganda. An individual 
is known as Muganda. Uganda 
has three small native kingdoms, 
the Bunyoro, Toro and Ankole. 
It has also the distinction of 
harbouring the Oxford of Negro 
higher education, the Makarere 
College in Kampala, the one for 
African students. There is a 
good deal of industria] develop- 
ment here chiefly due to Indian 
enterprise and capital. For the 
first time in its long and 
chequered history the Nile has 
been harnessed to provide 
electricity at its very source, the 
Owen MHydro-electric scheme. 
This is just below the Ripon 
Falls near the town of Jinja. 
This rapid industrialisation and 
consequent creation of wealth 
and vested interest is bound to 
create fresh and great social 
problems in the long run that 
will require tactful handling. 


The Indian Community in 
Kast Africa 

The Indian community has 
been playing a wonderful role in 
East Africa, It has grown from 
strength to strength in Kenya. 
Indians have made themselves 
useful to Africans in a consider- 
able way and have followed the 
policy of gaining the confidence 


and goodwill of Africans. They 
have to some extent roused the 
suspicion of Europeans. But 
sooner or later Europeans and 
Africans will realise that Indians 
are as good Kenyans as the Euro- 
peans claim to be or as the Afri- 
cans naturally are. In construct- 
ing railways and opening up the 
country to civilization and also 
in industrialising part of the 
country as in Uganda, the Indian 
community has played a great 
part and may proudly claim the 
title of having made East Africa. 
Our great and distinguished 
Prime Minister has always urged 
upon Indians that their interest 
lies with Africans and their 
well-being. That lesson and ad- 
vice has gone down and today 
the Indian allies himself with all 
progressive African movements; 
and in return the Africans like 
and admire Indians. 

Thus in looking forward to the 
future, one cannot but hope and 
pray that, as these turbulent and 
agitated years roll by, a dawn of 
liberation from servitude and de- 
pendency will arise where the 
best of Eurasian cultures in inter- 
play with latent African genius 
will give rise to a new society of 
East Africans who will play a 
significant role in the continent’s 
future, 
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The Rule of Law means very 
different things to different peo- 
ple. To a savage despot it means 
his absolute will, even to the ex- 
tent of caprice. To a modern 
dictator it is much the same 
thing though caprice and arbi- 
trariness are heavily disguised 
under the outward forms of law. 
In the freer democracies it 
means something quite different, 
and in India, for example, the 
ideas that spring naturally to the 
mind centre round the guaran- 
tees given by the Constitution 
to the individual and his pro- 
perty, particularly in the Chap- 
; ter on Fundamental Rights. 
TAS Coupled with this is the thought 

= that we have here a fearless and 
= independent judiciary which 

will not hesitate to decide im- 
_ partially, after a fair and patient 

hearing, not only between man 
but also between man 
te; and, thirdly that 
executive which will 
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loyally accept and carry out the 
decisions of the Court. 

Now, as I have said, these are 
the thoughts that spring natu- 
rally to the mind, but when one 
begins to analyse them one finds 
that the conception is social and 
political rather than legal. 

In so far as the Rule of Law 
is a synonym for law and order 
it is common to all countries 
including dictator regimes, for 
it is impossible to conceive of 
a civilised State without law 
and order. But I don’t want to 
dwell on the factors that are 
common to all countries. I 
will try, instead, to analyse the 
differences between what is re- 
garded as the Rule of Law in 
the free democracies on the one 
hand and dictator countries on 
the other. But it is impossible 
to be precise, for we are dealing 
with intangibles, and though 
the results are clear enough it is 
impossible to Pin the thought 
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down to any precise analysis. 
Take, for example, the free- 
doms guaranteed under our Con- 
stitution. They sound well and 
are eloquently proclaimed. 
Listen to the list: equality be- 
fore the law; freedom of action 
and movement; freedom of 
speech; freedom to practise and 
propagate one’s faith; freedom 
of trade; the protection of pro- 
perty and the protection guaran- 
teed to life and liberty. But 
after all, every State guarantees 
some sort of freedom and no 
State guarantees absolute free- 
dom. So the difference does not 
lie there; nor does it lie in the 
fact that these freedoms now 
guaranteed cannot be altered or 
even taken away altogether; for 
they can be taken away by an 
amendment of the Constitution. 
But let us analyse them. Take 
equality before the law. Equality 
does not mean equality in its 
most obvious sense. The law is 
not the same for all: pawn- 
brokers, money-lenders, land- 
lords, drivers of motor cars, 
minors and many others have 
special rights and duties; collec- 
tors of taxes, ministers and other 
government officials have special 
powers and are given special 
duties to perform. The notion 
is a very limited one and equa- 
lity only means, as Ivor Jen- 
nings says, “that among equals 
the law shall be equal and shall 
be equally administered.” But 
even that breaks down on a pre- 


cise analysis, for even among 
equals a large discretion is left 
to judges in matters like punish- 
ment, and to the police whether 
to prosecute or not. The truth 
is that this is an attitude of mind 
rather than a precise assertion 
of fact. But it is real for all that. 

So also with the freedoms of 
action and movement and 
speech. They can all be restrain- 
ed, particularly under the law 
of preventive detention. The 
question is not so much about 
the power to do these things, for 
that is latent in differing degrees 
in all countries, but in the man- 
ner of its exercise and the ex- 
tent to which any given govern- 
ment will dare to go. 

Next, consider the judiciary. 
Their powers are limited and 
there are many matters which 
cannot go before a court of law 
at all; they are dealt with by 
special administrative bodies or 
other kinds of tribunals, and the 
modern tendency is to withdraw 
more and more matters that re- 
quire specialised knowledge 
from the ordinary courts and 
entrust them to special tribunals 
better equipped to handle them. 
But there is nothing special in 
having judges and judicial or 
quasi-judicial bodies, for every 
country has them. The real 
differences lie neither in the 
existence of judges nor in the 
nature of a special tribunal, but 
in the powers they wield against 
the executive government, in 
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the fairness of their procedure 
and the reality of the hearing 
they give to an aggrieved party; 
also in their independence and 
freedom from executive interfer- 
ence and control; in their up- 
rightness and integrity and in 
the fairness and impartiality of 
their decisions. These are not 
things that are purely legal. 
They appertain more to the 
character and soul of the nation. 
Tt is like the unwritten code of 
gentleman. There is no reason 


things; his conduct is not regu- 
lated by rules and laws; but he 
doesn’t do them simply because 
he has been brought up that 
way and because “that sort of 
thing” is “not done” by the 
gentle folk among whom he 
lives. But, and this is a big but, 
this postulates that he lives 
among gentlemen, among people 
who, by and large share his atti- 
tude towards life and who think 
and act as he does. A gentleman 
would not survive long in a body 
that did not accept and live up 
to this code. 

So also with the executive. 
There is nothing to compel them 
fo obey the decisions of the 
courts except a direction in the 

_ Constitution. The judges have 
no power to enforce their de- 


Sees army to fall back on. They have 
es T the carrying out of their 
E 


e executive, and if 


why he should not do certain 


They have no police or 
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their decisions, the judges would. 
not be able to do anything about 
it. 

Why then does the executive 
conform ? One answer is Par- 
liament. If the government of 
the day were to ride rough-shod 
over the wishes of the people 
and disregard the decrees of the 
courts, they would run the risk 
of being removed from office and 
thrown out altogether at the 
next elections. It is there that 
we get the real difference bet- 
ween a dictatorship and a de- 
mocracy. The true test of a 
democracy lies in the rights 
given to the party not in power. 
Have they the right to campaign 
against the government, to 
criticise it freely in and out of 
Parliament—and have they the 
power to overthrow it at the 
polls? 

But even that is not the whole 
answer, for, after all, why should 
a government with all the might 
of the State behind it subject 
itself to what a dictator would 
call intolerable humiliations? 
The reason is that the Rule of 
Law is in reality a way of life, 
a way of thinking and living, an 
attitude of the people at large 
which precludes arbitrary action 
on the part of the State or mem- 
bers of the Government. It is 
not just a collection of rules and 
laws. The laws we know arise 
out of our way of life and exist 
because of it. They are the pro- 
duct and not the cause of our 
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way of living. The Rule of Law, 
as we understand it, is an intan- 
gible something that is broad- 
based on the good sense of the 
people at large and yet, which, 
for all its imprecision, can easily 
be perceived by discerning peo- 
ple as they cross the border from 
one country to another. What 
it imports for the common man 
is this: Can he go from place to 
place in his own country without 
let or hindrance and without 
having to carry a sheaf of iden- 
tification papers with him, or 
must he report to the police at 
every turn? Can he go and live 
anywhere and settle down where 
he likes? Can he carry on any 
trade or occupation he pleases? 
fas he real freedom of thought? 
Can he, for example, listen in 
on the radio to any country in 
the world that he likes without 
fear of punishment? Can he 
write about them? Can he pro- 
claim his ideas in the streets and 
try to win converts to his point 
of view, however, unpopular it 
may be? Can he live his life 
free from the fear of spies? Can 
he be sure that in the enforce- 
ment of the laws unconscionable 
means of obtaining evidence 
will be excluded—that he won’t 
be tortured or made to sign a 


false confession? Can he get up 
in Parliament and criticise the 
government freely and can he 
continue to criticise it outside? 
Can he even seek to overthrow 
it at the next election? Can he 
vote freely and as he likes? 

When all is said and done, as 
matters stand at the moment, it 
is unthinkable that things should 
be otherwise—unthinkable, not 
because a strong government has 
not got the power to throw all 
these restrictions to the winds; 
not because it could not alter 
the laws in its own favour; but 
because that is not the way of 
life in our land and any subs- 
tantial inroad into these rights 
would not be tolerated by the 
people at large. That is what 
the Rule of Law means to us in 
India. 

But I end with a note of warn- 
ing. We have received a rich 
heritage from a very variegated 
past. But it is a treasure which 
can only be kept at the cost of 
ceaseless and watchful guarding, 
There is no room for compla- 
cency, for in the absence of con- 
stant vigilance we run the risk 
of losing it. “It can happen here.” 


—EXTERNAL SERVICES, DELHI 
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To yield to the instincts is the 
dull habit of the animal, not the 
glory of man. No tiger is ever 
known to have realised its cruel- 
ty or struggled to control its im- 
pulses to jump at any innocent 
animal of prey. No animal has 
ever felt the pressure of a nobler 
and greater call of its heart, The 
Western psychologists, in their 
ill-arranged conclusions, have 
seemingly declared that man is 
essentially an animal of instinct. 
Champions of this theory, such 
as Freud, go to the extent of de- 
claring that to control passions 
or impulses is to distort the 
beauty of man. To these Wes- 
tern scientists, the beauty of man 
is his ferocity, his animalism. But 
these will not be considered as a 
compliment by any sensible hu- 
mun being, who is deeply aware 
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that, in spite of his sad animal 
appetites, he is certainly noble 
and divine. The Western theo- 
ry alone makes man an animal 
that walks on its hind legs—an 
ape man who has learnt to wear 
his pants and coats! If this alone 
is our conception of man, certain- 
ly, the theory is acceptable to us; 
but, unfortunately, we all have 
our own better opinions most 
sacredly reserved to ourselves. 
Man is considered as the roof 
and crown of things and has been 
given the status of a godly being 
among the animals. It is not be- 
Cause of his capacities to build 
buildings, or cross rivers, or fly 
distances, or govern themselves. 
These are nothing new even to 
the animal kingdom, The bee- 
hive is much more artistic than 
the best we can make, and it is 
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a wonder even to the greatest 
of the living architects; the 
fishes and the ducks also cross 
the rivers; birds of the air fly 
much more efficiently than our 
cumbersome planes: a house-fly 
can swoop, or swing to its right 
or left, take off or land much 
more efficiently and economical- 
ly. The discipline that is main- 
tained in an ant-hill is not com- 
parable today with even the best 
organised dictatorial countries. 
The distribution of labour and 
‘to each according to his need’— 
philosophy of communism avail- 
able under the queen-ant’s admi- 
nistration in her kingdom below 
the graveyards, is a hundredfold 
more efficient and complete than 
what we have achieved on the 
other side of the Himalayas. 
Therefore, on these points, we 
cannot claim any greatness to 
ourselves. On the other hand, 
we must consider ourselves to be 
much below par compared with 
some of the high standards main- 
tained by the animal kingdom. 
Man’s glory lies in something 
much more diviner and greater, 
subtler and cultural. 


Therefore, all the great reli- 
gions of the world insisted that 
man’s glory is not in yielding to 
all his mental appetites and 
fleshy cravings, but in disciplin- 
ing the body, mind and intellect 
in such a way that no amount of 
energy is allowed to be dissipat- 
ed through over-indulgence of 
animal passions, Self-control and 


self-discipline are the very 
sceptre and crown that give man 
the royal status of the perfect, of 
the Godly. 

Self-realisation is not a myste- 
rious achievement meant only for 
a few, who will thereafter exhi- 
bit superhuman powers and 
generally behave as a cheap ma- 
gician round the street corner. 
There is no magic in it. The 
magic of self-perfection is the 
magic of better health; only a 
debilitated chronic consumptive 
would ever dare to wonder at 
the health and vitality of a full- 
frown young man. Similarly, 
those who have cared to under- 
stand what self-realisation is, 
they would not thereafter won- 
der like the vulgar at the pro- 
cess of self-unfoldment. In fact, 
the status of perfection is the 
birth-right of every living man. 
And the methods by which this 
full growth in mind and intellect 
of any individual is achieved— 
these methods are nothing other 
than self-discipline and self- 
control. 


In a business concern, if your 
shop is losing, what would the 
average intelligent businessman 
do? He would try to control the 
dissipation of capital. And this 
can be done by reorganising busi- 
ness branches, trimming expen- 
ses all round, employing better 
salesmen, and thus trying to 
raise the income per month, 

Even this scheme is not com- 
plete in itself. The profits must 
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be ploughed back again in the 
business, in a most intelligent 
manner, and a continuous watch 
maintained over the expenses 
and turnover. If this is the me- 
thod for success in business, a 
better scheme is wanted for re- 
establishing ourselves in the 
world of our inner selves. The 
great riligions of the world all 
cry unanimously that man has 
become a bi-ped-worm, crawling 
upon the surface of the earth, in 
the ditches of moral desperation, 
in the filth of ethical depravity 
because of his neglect to admi- 
nister intelligently his inner 
business-house. 
Whatever be the language used 
in the Qoran or the Bible—the 
Upanishad or the Grantha—the 
theory of religion uniformly pre- 
scribes the principles upon 
which we can reorganise human 
intelligence, The energy so gain- 
ed can be applied in the right 
direction, and thereby one can 
effectively expand one’s vision 
and field of experience. Thus 
viewed, religion is not a book of 
codes—unintelligently marshall- 
ing the beliefs and faiths of the 
people so as to make them dry 
of all the milk of originality, self- 
endeavour, self-confidence and 
self-assertion, On the other 
hand, religion lays down certain 
rules of healthy living, by which 
every faithful follower can eco- 
nomise his energy—expenditure 
and profit thereby. In fact, reli-, 
gion prescribes the general con- 
ditions in which alone the tree 


a 


of life can smile forth into blos- 
soms of progress, joy and true 
achievements. If at all religion 
interferes with our lives, it is 
only in disciplining and training 
us—I mean the wild animal in 
us. The achievement of religion 
is in thus carving out of an ugly 
creature the beauty and perfec- 
tion, the rythm and joy of a God. 

In this sense of the term, reli- 
gion is the art of mental and in- 
tellectual sculptoring by which 
the beauty that is already in a 
mass of stony substance is 
brought back to life, to smile and 
to charm those who come round 
it. 

A sculptor as he passes along 
a shapeless boulder of marble 
suddenly stops, gasping in won- 
der, thrilled to ecstacy, at the 
vision of a perfect form that lies 
in the womb of that marble 
piece. He transports the marble 
slab to his studio and there with 
various instruments he hammers 
out, chip by chip, those unneces- 
sary outer mass of ugly matter 
that veils the beauty in the idol 
of his creation, By the removal 
of the ugly which conceals the 
beauty, the perfection is reveal- 
ed. No sculptor would ever 
admit that he had created 
beauty; he only would declare 
that he saw the beauty in it and 
only removed the extraneous 
ugly coverings, to bring out the 
beauty more and: more to our 
gaze, ; : 

If this be the work of a 
sculptor, we can say that self- 
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realisation which is the goal of 
all religions—which is the aim 
of all spirituality—is also to chip 
off all the ugly corners and 
cheap animalisms from our mind 
and intellect. All scriptures of 
the world advise us unanimous- 
ly, in their different languages, 
with their different intonations, 
the same truth that a bosom 
purified of its passions and lust, 
is the bosom that experiences 
the greater life of divinity—the 
serener beauty of perfection— 
the nobler joy of a wider life— 
the incomparable serenity which 
provides a balanced existence in 
all circumstances. 
Self-discipline is the only 
method by which we can order 
for ourselves a greater destiny. 
Self-indulgence indeed is the 
passport to the land of self- 
damnation, be it in an indivi- 
dual’s life or a community’s 
existence or a nation’s history. 
The modern theory of raising the 
standard of living wherein the 
universal cry is for a life of least 
work, largest pay, maximum re- 
creation and an unending rounds 
of eating, sleeping and breeding, 
is the life in a sepulchre where 
worms crawl round the decaying 
remains of a lifeless body. Re- 
ligion calls man away from this 
despicable goal of life and pro- 
vides him ‘with a nobler vision 
and helps him in all possible 
ways as a faithful ally in winn- 
ing for him a surer and more 
certain victory from all the 


powerful threats of his instincts. 

Once we understand this fun- 
damental factor which is the 
basis of all religions of the world, 
we can easily understand the 
how and the why of all the re- 
ligious distinctions in ritualisms, 
all the varying stresses, all 
the different degrees of emphasis 
with which certain good nature 
is advocated, in the different 
religions. 

The one uniform method 
which is seen emphasised in all 
religions round the world, 
irrespective of the period of time 
in which they came into vogue, 
or the geographical arena where 
they came to be expounded, is 
the universal fact that all reli- 
gions supply man not only with 
idealisms to live but also with 
a story and a picture of an ideal 


Godman, who had tried his best . 


to live fully those ideals. To 
meditate upon this Divine Per- 
son is the method uniformly 
advised in all the sacred litera- 
ture. In short, every religion 
advises us to soak our mind and 
our inner life with remem- 
brances of a perfection to be an 
ideal that can be practised. By 
thus continuously remembering 
a goal successfully we are made 
to keep our mind turned to 
a divine key, and thereby it is 
made possible for us to draw out 
of the harp of our own minds a 
more mellifluous music of life. 
Since I am talking to my 
young countrymen, all these 
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vague talks of idealism will not 
help us, and so we shall try to 
chalk out for ourselves a much 
more practical scheme, where- 
by we can start right now our 
own pilgrimage to the greater 
possibilities in us. What I am 
talking now is the cream of 
every known scripture in the 
world, the very essence of what 
I had lived and experienced. 

Just like a well-fed baby, that 
lies cheerfully kicking its limbs 
in the air, laughing and smiling 
unto itself, but all the while 
having its eyes firmly fixed on 
the bright light of the wall-lamp, 
so too must we learn to go about 
the business of our life and 
yet uninterruptedly W-A-T-C-H 
(watch) the within, 

Bach thought, word or deed 
should emerge from us only 
when they bear the seal of our 
own recognition. Let us post a 
portion of our attention as a 
sentry on the high watch-tower 
of the intellect within. Let it 
be a silent observer of the 
daylong business in the tumul- 
lous within, and let it estimate 
the motives, intentions, and pur- 
poses that lie behind our 
thoughts, words and deeds. To 
watch thus continuously from 
the towers of our own intellect, 
the floods of our own thoughts, 
in order to estimate and judge 
thern, is called Introspection, 

Control the licentiousness of 
the sense-organs, and immedia- 
tely the cause of the disease of 
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sorrow in life is arrested. Watch. 
the mind and its modifications— 
the thoughts. Curb their mad 
lusty flow. When thought dis- 
turbances become tamed, the 
mind becomes tamed. A fully 
tamed human-mind is the God- 
man upon earth. 

Self-analysis is thus the open 
door-of-welecome for all intelli- 
gent men, who seek to enter into 
a nobler and godlier, fuller and 
more effective, completer and. 
more conducive, destiny for 
themselves. Don’t hesitate in 
awe and veneration, and stand 
in the courtyard of the Temple 
of Life. Practise introspection. 
At the close of each day, order 
a march-past-parade of the day’s 
incidents, thoughts, words, ac- 
tions, emotions and feelings. 
You stand yourself apart from 
them, and receive the salute, 
impartially reviewing the indi- 
vidual, the groups and the 
whole. Intros pect, Detect, 
Negate, Substitute, Grow. Be 
happy ! be the architect of your 
own destiny of the morrow. 

Start today. The tomorrow 
which you are waiting for may 
never—never—come, In the be- 
ginning your attempts st self- 
analysis may Prove to be very 
unsatisfactory. Your first few 
days of self-analysis. report may 
read as the narration of the ideal 
life lived hy some little God 
upon this earth! Nevertheless, 
continue the practice and within 
a week it will be revealed that 
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after all yours is not in any sense 
a Godly life! Seek to discover 
weaknesses, faults and animal- 
ism in each day’s total transac- 
tions. ‘This is called detection. 

The inner reformation always 
comes as though by a sudden re- 
volution. The moment you have 
detected a weakness and have 
really become ashamed of it, 
that very moment, that particu- 
Jar weakness is dead in you. 
‘This is called negation. 

Ags soon as a weakness is ap- 
prehended and defeated, don’t 
leave the mental field fallow, 
but immediately cultivate there- 
in the opposite good quality. It 
will be found to grow and thrive 
and soon become a natural 
character in you. This is called 
substitution. 

Introspection, detection, nega- 
tion and substitution—these con- 
stitute the preliminary pro- 
cesses in the purification and the 
consequent taming of the mind 
and intellect. Through these pro- 
cesses, one can haul oneself out 
of the wrong, negative ruts into 
which unconsciously one has 
fallen. To remove this ugliness 
in our character is in itself the 
process of invoking more and 
more of the greater one that lies 
already unmanifest in us. By 
chipping off the ugly pieces that 
conceal the beauty, the sculptor 
rediscovers the Idol of Beauty 
that lies in a marble mass. 

' Bereft, of his animalism man 


himself comes to manifest more 
and more the godly, the perfect. 
Therefore, friends, from your 
own comfortable chairs, after 
dinner, spend some time daily in 
thus hastening your own self- 
evolution. Introspect daily. 
Detect diligently. Negate ruth- 
lessly. Substitute wisely. Grow 
steadily and be happy, cheerful, 
efficient and come to live as a 
Godman upon the earth. This 
programme of self-development 
cannot be efficiently undertaken 
when you are too old, This is the 
time. Young friends, this is the 
time. Youth is the occasion 
when you can mould your 
character and remove all imper- 
fections and come to express 
more and more your own inward 
beauty and rhythm; after being 
baked in the furnace of life the 
mould gets hardened, and there- 
after, the only method of re- 
construction will be to break and 
pulvarise it. But when it is 
plastic, corrections are possible. 
At your age, my friends, your 
mind and ‘intellect. are still 
steadily growing, They can be 
at this stage easily shaped to per- 
fection. Start today and see 
whether in a six months’ time 
you are not a greater person— 
more happy, more effective, 
more efficient. Self-perfection 
can be easily achieved through 
a steady, conscious and intelli- 

gent self-discipline. 
—TRIVANDRUM. 
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I have before me three paint- 
ings. One is that of a young 
artist from Bombay full of sharp 
colours and angles and triangles, 
even the human figure looking 
more like a scalene triangle than 
anything else. The other is a 
magnificent landscape of Ranchi 
by Gaganendranath Tagore, and 
the last is a painting by Jamini 
Roy. In a sense they are 
all modern. Ganganendranath 
Tagore, though no more in the 
land of the living, was painting 
only a few. years back, and 
Jamini Roy, though in:his early 
‘seventies, is painting as vigorous- 
ly as ever, and the young man 
from Bombay is still, what iy 
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{sn’t his style the simplification, 
the insistence on repetitions of 
certain types of designs as old as 
the art of those who lived in 
caves? One may say that Nanda- 
lal Bose is of the old school; but 
what about his breath-taking 


brush strokes or the epic 
strength of his lines? That is 
why I am always slightly scared 
of the word “modern” in art, It 


is as elusive as the age of your 


favourite screen star, Its roots 
lie much deeper than we suspect. 
But in the historic sense the word 
“modern” for Indian art of to- 
day is suitable. Truly, Indian art 
had died by about.the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Except 
for the work done by the decen- 
dants of some of the “Kalambaz” 
who either copied the old paint- 
ings or who were doing some — 
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work for their new masters 
which was woefully imitative, 
there was nothing worth the 
name after the break up of the 
Himachal art of the north. But 
a new age was dawning and it 
was a great age for us. The im- 
pact of the Neo-Romanticism of 
the West was a profound one, 
pregnant with possibilities. And 
though traditionally the East is 
slow to recognize new ideologies 
yet she did accept something 
from the West and the result was 
such important reformist move- 
ments as the Bramho Samaj and 
the Arya Samaj. 

It was the contact with the 
West which gave to our langu- 
ages a new strength and life. 
And decidedly the greatest name 
was that of Madhusudan Dutta 
who gave to his mother tongue a 
new dignity, and a wrought iron 
strength. 

The period between 1840 and 
1900, some sixty years or so, is 
in many ways remarkable of 
Indian history, culturally. In this 
mingling of the two streams of 
thought the spirit of Renaissance 
was packed within a few deca- 
des. Unhappily we are still too 
near the time and perhaps un- 
able to measure the greatness of 
the period. These hundred years 
or so are perhaps the most pre- 
cious period of Indian history. 
Never had we such a galaxy of 


‘great men from Ram Mohan Roy 
_to Pt, Nehru. 


But though literature started 
marching with seven league 
boots, yet, as I have already said, 
art lagged behind. It was only 
about the turn of the century and 
especially about the time of the 
partition of Bengal that the new 
school of art was born. It came 
late but when it did come it came 
with a new ideal which was not 
there in the art of the Moghuls or 
the Rajputs. There was greater 
play of emotion and intellect. 
Take the picture of “Bharat 
Mata” by Abanindranath. It 
is the symbol of a new conscious- 
ness. It is a profound feeling for 
the motherland—not a soft sen- 
suous feeling, but something 
chaste and austere. The best 
of these paintings are full of a 
lofty idealism. This was the art of 
a country which was awakening 
after centuries of sleep fully con- 
scious of its ideals. It was es- 
sentially a lyrical art—melodic. 
Its movements are linear rather 
than massive. In most of these 
paintings of the first few years 
we find a sense of lyrical wist- 
fulness and stress on symbol- 
ism: We all know the story of 
Abanindranath and the album of 
Mughal painting which a relative 
of his had given him. But let us 
remember that the Tagore’s 
House was an ideal centre of cul- 
ture in the country. Here all that 
was beautiful in the East was 
cherished, all that was true of 
the West was welcomed. The art 
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which developed here was more 
ecclectic, the result of the finest 
filaments of culture. It had its 
strains of folk art for instance, 
but its primitive vigour had to 
pass through a sieve and it was 
refined, at times even rarefied. 
It is very much like classical 
music not meant for every- 
body’s ears. 

But by the twenties a new 
change had come even in the 
works of Abanindranath Tagore 
and his pupils, It was largely due 
to the first world war. It disturb- 
ed man’s thought more profound- 
ly than even the Second World 
War could do. Man had not 
known a major war and if they 
were fought, they were away 
from the most cultured tract, the 
real heart of Europe. But when 
the war came it came like an ex- 
plosive shock. Man lost his emo- 
tional balance and he wanted to 
throw off all that was connected 
with the past. At least it was so 
in Europe. In India and other 
Eastern countries it meant a re- 
lease of new energies. ; 

For the first time we in. this 


country became conscious of the _ 
Now the people, 
and not only the elite, were 

clamouring of new values. In art . 


world people. 


the change is equally marked. 
Jamini Roy took his inspiration 
folk art. Art is like giant 
Ce: whose source of strength 
To as his co act with the earth. 

3 me to time art must come 


down trom its height and live on 
the common earth. The great ad- 
vantage of the ancients over us is 
this: that their language, their 
mode of thought rarely reached 
beyond the range of their audi- 
ence. Jamini Roy deliberately 
took up the simplicity and 
strength of the folk art as his 
goal. And he gave a new strength 
and sweep to the telling simpli- 
city and the movement of his 
lines. He was originally a first 
rate portriat painter and had 
painted many landscapes of 
beauty and power. And thus he 
gave to the pure primitivism of 
the folk art a cultured strength. 
We needed an art which kept to 
the traditions, which the people 
from the villages could recognise 
as their own, the very things 
which their women folk did on 
the walls of their homes, even 
some of the very colours, only 
done by a hand which was that 
of a master, something which 
they dreamed but never could do 
to such perfection. Jamini Roy 
took the designs'and decorations 
from the folk’ art’of Bengal and 
gave to them a new -vigour and 
grace. These designs, these paint- 
ings were the expression of a 


_long, long racial memory. It cer- 


tainly was near to the masses. 
His work has certainly brought 
about a revolution and today its . 
influence is most profoundly felt, 
not only in the work of a large 
number of young artists but even 
perhaps more markedly, in the 
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designs and colour schemes of 
our applied art. 

Another and a powerful in- 
fluence came in the shape of the 
late Amrita Shergill. She was 
taught in Paris and when she 
came back to India after her long 
stay in Europe, she was a very 
accomplished artist influenced 
by the French painters, notably 
by Gaugin and Cezanne. But the 
Western Shool of art, the Acade- 
mic type, had never died in India. 
The Bombay school and its 
principal Mr. Gladstone-Solomon 
stoutly defended the excessive 
Academic tradition of the Art 
Schools of the West. Some good 
work was produced by some of 
the painters but their work in 
spite of its dexterity lacked ima- 
gination. Even Mr. Gladstone- 
Solomon, must have sometimes 
felt that there was something 
lacking in these pictures. But 
in the work of Amrita Shergill 
there was this something. Not 
only she was a talented artist, she 
had what few have; she had 


genius. I had known her person- - 


ally and I think I have never met 
a person who was more absorbed 
in her work than she. But at the 
same time she was ready to re- 
cognise the merit in another’s 
work, even though it be far re- 
moved in temperament and treat- 


ment to her own. Very soon she 
had realised the difference be- 
tween the artificially lighted 
saloons of Paris and the hard and 
pitiless sunshine of our land, 
And in the quiet strength of the 
peasants, the patience and the 
brooding stillness written on 
their faces, she found something 
far more real and overpowering 
than what she had found in the 
studios of Europe. 

Today Indian Art is many 
sided. We have the work of 
Nandalal Bose, his wide variety 
and sublime strength. Then 
there are men like Haldar or 
Majumdar or Venkatappa; we 
have the work of D.P. Roychoud- 
hary great as a sculptor and 
painter, we have Khastagir and 
Ramkinkar and Bendre and 
Hasan, in fact a large number of 
talented painters. Many of them 
have broken new grounds. Much 
of it will be forgotten with time 
but some of it shall surely end- 
ure. For, as Acharya Nandalal 
Bose had told me once, “We had 
traditions in art. Now we are 
having individualities. It is good. 
For real art can develop only 
when the individual grows out 
of the tradition and develops to 
his fullest stature”. 


— ALLAHABAD 
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There is not a corner of India 
today where the sudden and 
premature death of Amaranatha 
Jha will not be mourned as a 
deeply personal loss. Hundreds 
of young and middle-aged men 
and women who were up at 
Allahabad University between 
1920 and 1946 but are now 
scattered over the face of India, 
had the privilege to call Dr. 
Amaranatha Jha their teacher, 
or their Warden, or their Officer 
Commanding in the University 
Training Corps, or their Athletic . 
Association President, or their 


great Vice-Chancellor. And they © 


must feel today as though they 


had been spiritually orphaned. 
For Dr. Jha must be to them . 


something more than a dim 
memory of some one with whom 
they had come into more tangen- 
tial contact during their days at 
the University. . They must re- 

yer hirn with affection, not 
; , doubtless, with a mea- 


AMARANATHA JHA 


P. B. DUSTOOR 


sure of awe, as their constant 
benefactor, in many cases, not 
their intellectual and moral 
benefactor alone but their ma- 
terial benefactor as well. And 
he, for his part, remembered 
them all with the love of a 
father for his child and followed 


their careers and fortunes with . 


the solicitude of a genuine wells 
wisher and friend. 


Amaranatha Jha was certainly . 


many things in his time; .he 
played many parts with great 
CR ers, filled. and adorned 
“many high offices, academic and 
other. He was an administrator 
of rare ability. He was a scholar 


, and author and orator of dis- 


tinction. He was a patron of the 
arts and friend of artists, But 
above and beneath all he was a 
born teacher and inspirer of 
youth. Nobody that I have 
known in ùll my thirty years as 
a teacher at this University has 
left his impress on so many of 
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Bharat Mata [ABANINDRANATH TAGORE] 


ea 


Radha’s Viraha [Nanna Lat Bose] 
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Mid-day Rest [D. P. Roy CHowpury] 


Madonna and St. Mary [Jamint Roy] 
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Three Sisters [AMRITA SHERGILL] 


<rishna [SupHIR KHASTGIR] 


By the Grave Side 
[Ksurrinpra Nath MAJUMDAR] 
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The Thorn [N. S. BENDRE] 


Santhal Family 
[B. Ram KNKER] 
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Zamin [M. F. Hussain] 
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its young products as he has 
done. A legend grew up after 
Shakespeare’s death that before 
he became a player and play- 
wright he used to look after the 
horses of the gentry outside the 
London theatres, and that* he 
trained the boys under him so 
well that they were known and 
were proud to be known as 
Shakespeare’s Men.. There are 
. alumni of Allahabad University, 
scores: and scores of them who 
proudly call themselves Amara- 
natha Jha’s Men and legitimate:.. 
ly make it: their boast that they 
were made and moulded by hi 


Yes, Amaranatha Jha was many: 


men in one man, but he was, 
first and last, a’ maker endi 
moulder of men. 2 
¿He was primarily a teacher, 
and an educationist. He taught. 
outside the class-room and inside 


it. Whether he filled the Pro- 
fessor’s chair or mounted the ` 


public platform, whether he sat 


$ ‘ 
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around a Conference table or 
wielded his pen in the seclusion 
of his study, he was educator of 
youth. And at all times, more so: 
in his few years when he was. 
no longer officially an `educa- 
tionist, he was the faithful friend 
and stalwart champion of educa- 
tion and of those who either im- 
part it or receive it. A bold and 
fearless champion, he never 
missed an opportunity of plead- 
ing for a new and fair deal for 
those who teach and those who 
learn, It was obvious that he 
was not happy at recent deve- 
lopments in the field of educa- 
tion. It was no less obvious that 
he was not happy at being no: 
longer a professional education- 


ist. For the greater part of his ` 


life, he had lived and moved and 
had his being in Allahabad Uni- 
versity which was at the height 
of its reputation about a decade: 
ago, and which in the later 
period had shone largely in the 
reflected glory of his great name, 


particularly during his’ three ` 


terms ‘of office as Vice-Chancel- 


_ lor, Allahabad: University. 


i met Amaranatha Jha for the 
‘first time in August 1925-and was 


` his colleague thereafter for over 
a score of years. But of- the me- ` 
`, mories of'him that crowd i in upon 


‘me at this. moment eis more: 
-vivid or deep than | e dignity 
and -tact with which faced a 


very. delicate and difiéult situa- 
tion. It was 1939 I think; the 
tri-colour had been hofited over 
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Senate House, and, consequently, 
the Chancellor could not be per- 
suaded to attend the convoca- 
tion and deliver the address he 
was due to deliver. There was 
therefore no convocation address 
that day, but Amaranatha Jha 
delivered a short five or ten 
minutes address which was 
marked by the utmost dignity 


and serenity. That remains with - 


me as the finest manifestation I 
have had of the pose and equa- 
nimity of the cultured Hindu 
mind. That day Amaranatha 
Jha touched supreme greatness. 

Reflecting on this great edu- 
cationist’s dedicated life and his 
premature death, I cannot help 
indulging in a couple of specula- 
tions. What, I ask myself, would 
have been the state of education 
in our country today, what 
would it have already achieved, 
what targets would it have set 
itself for the future, if Amara- 
natha Jha had been free to 
accept the office of Secretary in 
the Ministry of Education that 
was offered to him in 1947? 
That office has indeed been 
worthily and competently filled 
by others; but one cannot help 
wondering what direction would 
have been given to our educa- 
tional policy and what the na- 


/ 


ture of the progress made had . 


Amaranatha Jha, with his re- 
markable efficiency and wide 
experience, with his clear vision 
and abounding vigour, controll- 
ed its destinies in the crucial 
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post-independence years. 

And my second speculation is 
this: Would Amaranatha Jha 
have been lost to us so early, 
with so much still to do which 
he alone could have done, had 
he continued to live in Allah- 
bad, closely associated in some 
capacity or other with this city 
of his domicile and this Univer- 
sity of his dreams and his dedi- 
cation ? I ask this because I can- 
not help feeling that, away from 
Allahabad and its University, 
Amaranatha Jha spent the last 
years of his life as one who lived 
in a strange country and was 
sick for home. Robert Brown- 
ing wrote in one of his poems: 


Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it ‘Itlay’. 


Inside Amaranatha Jha’s heart was 
surely graved Allahabad and its 
University. 


Amaranatha Jha was a man of 
wide culture, well-read in more 
literature than one, and number- 
ing among his favourite authors, 
men and women of many lands. 
But it was Shakespeare that he 
studied most diligently and 
taught with the greatest satis- 
faction to his students and to 
himself. It is in the language of 
Shakespeare, spoken ' through 
one of his greatest. fayourite 
characters, that I shall sum up 


the impression left on me by. 


Amaranatha Jha’s singular per- 
sonality. I will say of him what 
Hamlet said of his dead father: 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 


—ALLAHABAD 
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Perhaps the only thing that is 
stronger than man’s desire for 
freedom is his capacity to lose 
it. Indeed, he is never less free 
than when he thinks he is. The 
human race which has stood up 
to the mighty tyrannies of 
church and monarch has also 
contrived to ‘enslave itself with 


infinite ingenuity. So that, we: 
have men who can face a firing ° 


squad but ‘wince at the sight of 
their own paunchés. For, did not 
Shakespeare © say, ‘among other 
momentous things, that ridicule 


. is worse than death? There. was . 


a tirne, though, when a man 
would pat his paunch and say 
fondly : ‘Raised it myself, fed it 
nothing but the best. I’m going 
to enter it this autumn in the 


Fashions 
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Country Fair. But since some 
scientific fellow started talking 
about streamlining in connexion 
with motor cars and houses, 
every one has got it into his or 
her head to get that concave 
look in the midriff. So, on top 
of all the worries that modern 
man is heir to, we have now also 
to*watch our weight, and keep 
busy adding proteins (they con- 
tain that wondrous substance, 
aminoacids, you know) and sub- 
tracting carbohydrates. 

We cannot, of course, com- 
plain that proper encouragement 
and guidante iè not ‘forthcoming 
to us in’ this fat-and-lean 
struggle. There is “hardly a 
magazine which will not give 
you, at no extra cost, all the 
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information about what you 
should not eat. More construc- 
tive articles will suggest your 
particular menu. They have a 
great variety to choose from 
health menus. For those who 
may not be quite sure what is 
best for them, there is the 
simple and infallible rule: 
avoid eating during meals. We 
may wonder why it was found 
necessary to invent the calorie 
when all that was necessary was 
to withdraw the earlier inven- 
tion of the weighing machine 
from circulation and to make 
people little more tolerant. 
After all, looking at a few extra 
pounds here and there specially 
they cannot really be so painful 
as having to carry them around. 
But a man seldom goes on diet 
because he wants to travel light; 
he does so because he is modest 
and does not want to attract 
notice. You remember that 
Shakespeare said about ridicule. 

Now, even if you can steer 
your paunch clear of swarming 
dieticians, you can hardly help 
running into the no less soli- 
eitous and numerous tribe’ of 
psychiatrists — those busy in 
telling you how to worry about 
your worries. ‘Personality-dis- 
order’ sounds a serious matter, 
even if you don’t know what it 
is. And if, even after all efforts 
to understand it, you are not 
certain what exactly it is, you 
will at least be certain that you 
have got it. The statistics are 
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inescapable. As long as they 
only investigated the nature of 
our troubles and not their 
incidence, we felt comparatively 
safe. But since they have begun 
talking in astronomical figures, 
the margin of our immunity has 
nearly vanished. And what is 
even more mortifying, with it 
has gone the flattering sense of 
our individual uniqueness. We 
are not men now; we are data. 
They turn us around in their 
hands, add us up, substract, 
divide and multiply, take our 
percentage and average. Then 
we are sorted out into age 
groups, income groups, weight 
and height groups, mental dis- 
order groups, and so on. It is 
no use protesting that you have 
been subjected to summary 
methods, and that you are not 
average. You must carry the 
label. 

Having thus simplified us, the 
experts then proceed to compli- 
cate us. In the ignorant past, 
for example, a busy housewife 
just found time enough to spank 
her erring child back to good 
behaviour. Now, she must leave 
the floor undusted, and the steek 
smoking in the oven, to decide 
whether the method described in 
Chapter 8 of the Child Guidance 
book will be ‘moré. suitable. or 
the footnote on page 152, ‘And, 
after subjecting her child and 
herself to a searching analysis, 
she may wake up to the shatter- 
ing realisation that she has a 

Me 
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full-fledged problem child on her 
hands. It is no more safe now 
to let a young fellow sulk a bit, 
for you might be rearing a neu- 
rotic. And if a youngman finds 
that his girl friend is not res- 
ponding well to his attentions, 
he has very good reason to sus- 
pect that she is suffering from 
“Electra Complex”, unless, of 
course, she herself dispels his 
doubts by enlivening the inter- 
val between the soup and the 
fish with animated talk about 
chromosomes, emotional zones, 
frigidity and such other vital 
matters. 

If you think that there are 
certain aspects of life about 
which you had better keep a dis- 
creet silence, you belong to a 
museum, unless, in the mean- 
time, you are claimed by a men- 
tal hospital. It is not only good 
to lie on the beach to get that 
healthy tan; you must also give 
the same treatment to your sun- 
starved mind by exposing it to 
the warm, benign gaze of the 
psychologist. You must take 
your intimacies out of the cellar 
and display them to the door-to- 
door surveyor or in the cordial 
columns of: magazines. For 
every “Open letter to a Wife” 
we have now.,two:“Open Letters 
from. a Wife”, For, if after rea- 
lising your unhealthy state’ of 
mind you just take your trou- 
bles to the family doctor, you 
are not only old fashioned but 
selfish. You must tell the whole 
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world about them, so that mil- 
lion others who have been lead- 
ing fairly normal lives should 
be shaken out of their compla- 
cency and start “readjusting” 
themselves, according to the 
book. 

The slave in the past was not 
such an unredeemed creature so 
long as his dreams were not 
psycho-analysed. But the ubiqui- 
tous tyranny of modern know- 
ledge has turned the flashlight 
upon all the little dark alleys 
by which we could sometimes 
run away from a painful rea- 
lity. By the time we are humane 
enough to abolish third degree 
methods from the police book, 
the assiduous psychologist will 
have so perfected his own me- 
thods that we may look back 
upon the torments of the flesh 
with wistful longing. And one 
hasn’t to be a trained psychia- 
trist to knock people off their 
precarious balance. Learning 
some words is enough to strike 
the right note of impending dis- 
aster. If a poor fellow finds the 
stale air of cigar smoke and 
human breath in a crowded 
room unpleasant and gets up to 
open the window, you can drop 
a dark hint about claustropho- 
bia. And the superstition about 
figure 13 being so widespread, 
you may safely call everyone a 
victim of trickaidekaphobia. 

While these words used for 
others are calculated to leave 
them properly worried, when . 
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employed to describe your own 
foibles give you an air of dis- 
tinction and self-assurance. Give 
your faults a scientific name, 
and you will have absolved 
yourself of all responsibility. If 
someone should suspect you of 
petty thefts, shrug your should- 
ers and talk of kleptomenia. And 
if you find people raising their 
eyebrows at the funny things 
you do, you can say, “Sorry, but 
I am somewhat schizophranic”. 

Even if you do not find it ne- 
cessary, or possible, to talk of 
your troubles in a learned man- 
ner, you may still preserve some 
vestige of responsibility by 
talking of isotopes or antihista- 
mines, or the fourth dimension 
or existentialism, The learned 
vulgarism of modern knowledge 
has saved many a dull conversa- 
tion. The popularisation of 
science may not have added to 
our knowledge, but it has cer- 
tainly boosted our morale, for 
it has put the gift of obscurant- 
ism within the reach of the com- 
mon man. And one has not to 
be an Auden or an Eliot to leave 
people caught in the tangled 
web of our thought. Of course, 
everything that coruscates with 
effulgence is not ipso facto 
aurous,—I beg your pardon, I 
only meant, all that glitters is 
not gold. But if we all cannot 
be learned, we can pick up a 
few words here and there; can’t 
we? And if labour saving de- 
vices spell modernity, what’s 
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wrong with this one? Indeed, 
creating the best impression 


` with the minimum effort is the 


only labour-saving device with- 
outasnag. A lift may get stuck 
midway, but by the time the im- 
pression you have created on 
people gets radically corrected, 
you have reached the top. 

But I have strayed. The ad- 
vantages of using a learned voca- 
bulary are not my concern here. 
I am thinking only of their 
“compulsive” nature. By the 
way, I could just as well have 
said their “necessity”. But they 
call it “compulsive” now. And 
I have as much dread as you 
have of being old-fashioned. 

And it is the same healthy 
dread that preserves my even 
temper when faced with a burnt 
toast, after I have been assured 
that it has been done by the best 
electric toaster available in the 
market. What have you got: left 
to say after that? You can’t lose 
temper on the blessings of 
science, or expect your wife to 
use her two hands and a little 
common sense to intervene in 
the march of science. No, I don’t 
mind eating charcoal at break- 
fast, but I do mind when the 
toaster sulks. For then I am ex- 
pected to tear the beastly thing 
apart, do things to its inside and 
put it back together again, so 
that it may continue its nefari- 
ous career, 

I strongly object to these la- 
bour saving devices getting into 
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my house under false pretences, 
Trojan horse fashion. Specially, 
with all this do-it-yourself craze 
in the air, you are offered such 
copious instructions and invita- 
tions to “fix things yourself” 
that no husband can preserve his 
self-respect if he phones up the 
plumber or the electrician be- 
fore having fooled about for 
hours with pliars, monkey 
wrench and wires. The proper 
time to call in the mechanic is 
after you have received multi- 
ple injury, you are in a state of 
physical collapse, and two hours 
late for office. Division of labour 
seems to have become an out- 
moded idea, but I have a great 
partiality for it. 

Now, even if the labour-savers 
work well and leave you plenty 
of time, what do you do with 
it? Lie down on the grass and 
day dream? No? you take out 
your car, if you do not unluckily 
have one of those houses on 
wheels, pile it with deck-chairs, 
Picnic-baskets, and of course the 
dear family, and head straight 
for the most crowded part of 
the beach or the park, If you 
are a woman, of course, leisure 
means not a thing to you with 
so much to do about, dyeing your 
hair to.match the lipstick, per- 
fecting the ‘crescent’ of your 
nails, patting on this skin food. 
and rubbing it off with that, rin- 
sing and drying—in short, the 
endless task of looking like some- 
body else than yourself. And so: 
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much anxious shopping to do and 
if, even after spending so much 
time in closing up the pores of 
the skin and driving holes in 
hubby’s pockets, you have time 
left over, you can always go and 
attend the symposium on “How 
to Live within Your Income”. 

I think I shall never properly 
understand this age, for I am not 
much good at reconciling oppo- 
sites,—all this specialisation and 
versatility, this do-it-yourself 
and let the machine do it, all 
the infinite care in covering the 
body elegantly and in uncover- 
ing it provocatively, this cal] to 
be yourself and the invitation to 
follow the crowd. But whatever 
you do, always take the advice 
of the expert. Let others teach 
you how to be yourself. They 
have now blueprints for happi- 
ness, for winning friends and 
influencing people, for getting 
the man or woman of your 
dreams, for everything. Plan- 
ning is of the essence of success, 
from world peace and power- 
project to the size of the family 
and the hairdo for the Saturday 
party. No one can be trusted 
to do things on impulse. That 
way lies bedlam. The security 
and the regimentation of the 
prison is to be preferred by far. 
And if to the advantages of the 
prison can be added the illusion 
of freedom, life is just perfect. 
After all, you need not carry 
that abomination for a head- 
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dress if you don’t want to; only, 
you do. 

Well, I am afraid I have been 
finding fault with everything. 
So unconsciously I have succum- 
bed to the most potent of mo- 
dern fashions—a cynical denial 


of all human progress. It seems, 
after all, I was more right than 
I knew when I said, a man is 
never less free than when he 
thinks he is. 


—ALLAHABAD 


IMPORTANCE OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY IN INDIA 
(Continued from page 21) 


logical survey has been under- 
taken to make full use of the 
ground water resources. 

Our aim is to reach self-suffi- 
ciency, as far as possible, in all 
essential and basic commodities. 
For this, two things are neces- 
sary. One that we shall have to 
increase the production of the 
items we are already getting; the 
other that we shall have to 
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search for and find out newer 
sources for the deficient mate- 
rials. For both these objectives 
we will have to depend on geo- 
logical findings. So far, only 
about 20 per cent of the total 
area in the country has been 
surveyed; we shall have to step 
up our efforts to complete the 
rest. 

—AHMEDABAD 
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In private conversation as in 
public life you will not hear a 
more frequent word or phrase 
than that which is concerned 
with justice. “It is not just, it 
is not fair,” is an oft quoted 
phrase. A sense and feeling for 
justice is one of the instincts of 
human beings. History and le- 
gend celebrate it. Yudhisthira 
lost his all and his brothers’ be- 
cause of his adherence to his idea 
of justice—his brothers and 
some of us would say, his mis- 
taken idea of justice. You know- 
he would not enter heaven if his 
dog were not allowed to accom- 
pany him. “You that rule the 
earth, cultivate justice” was the 
teaching of the wisdom of the 
Old Testament. “That just man” 
was the Roman description of 
Jesus through the mouth of 
Pilate’s wife. It is celebrated 
even.in the annals of youth in 
the description of the English 
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public school boy who referred 
to his Headmaster “as a brute, 
but a just brute”, 

It is this instinct and feeling 
for justice that is embodied in 
our own Constitution. The first 
objective of our Constitution is 
to secure to all the citizens of 
India ‘Justice—social, economic 
and political’. No higher ideal 
could be placed before Govern- 
ments and peoples. For, as St. 
Augustine taught, “Justice is the 
foundation of States”. It is as 
natural as it is necessary to hu- 
man society. Social life is im- 
possible without its operation 
and exercise. How can men live 
together if they do not believe 
in one another’s decent beha- 
viour. Peaceful relations depend 
on people respecting one an- 
other’s rights. Giving to each 
one what is due to him—sum 
cuique tribuere as the ancient 
Romans paraphrased, It is one 
of the chief obligations of citi- 
zenship. If life is to be peace- 
ful and not ‘nasty, brutish and 
short’ as Hobbes said, this res- 
pect for one another’s rights 
must be general and normal. 
Citizens and governments, the 
rich and the poor, the haves and 
the have-nots, nationals and 
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foreigners have all rights to- 
wards one another. International 
peace and order must, as Pope 
Pius XII has insisted all these 
years, be based on Justice—Jus- 
tice to all even the smaller na- 
tions that have no or few divi- 
sions to defend them. = 
And that leads us to the most 
important factor of justice. For 
justice is independent of the eco- 
nomic or social or political status 
of people. Justice is a duty owed 
to the personality of Man. By 
the fact that one is a human 
being, he is entitled to have his 
rights respected, whether he is 
rich or poor, ruler or subject, 
and whatever the class or caste 
or creed to which he belongs. 
Men are bound to one another, 
by the cords of their being. The 
makers of the French Revolu- 
tion put Fraternity as the third 
foundation of the society they 
created. Our own Constitution 
places Fraternity among the ob- 
jects and reasons of the Consti- 
tution as “securing the dignity 
of the individual”. Justice and 
Fraternity go with each other. 
Without justice there can be no 
true fraternity, without frater- 
nity there can be no Jove of jus- 
tice. It is love for one’s fellow- 
men that inspires any sound po- 
licy and programme of justice. 
It is this fraternity, this regard 
for the rights of others that has 
inspired all the social and huma- 
nitarian legislation of. modern 
times—the Abolition of Slavery 
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Acts, the Factory Acts, the 
Health and Housing Acts that 
illuminate the annals of modern 
Parliaments. 

But it is not only laws and 
administration that must be in- 
spired by justice—not only gov- 
ernments but the people. For 
the people and their opinions dic- 
tate the policies of modern gov- 
ernments. Not only: the laws 
and acts formulated by Govern- 
ments but the customs, usages, 
and attitudes of peoples towards 
one another and towards society 
and the State must be informed 
by justice. Citizens are as much 
obliged to obey laws and pay 
their taxes as Governments are 
obliged to pass laws and enforce 
taxes according to the dictates 
of justice. Justice is owed not 
only to the poor but to the rich, 
who have as much right to their 
property being protected unless 
justice is to be denied to them, 
as the poor have the right to 
acquire property. But the rich 
on the other hand have their ob- 
ligations of justice—to the poor 
and to the State. Justice requires 
that the Rich should hold their 
wealth as a Trust for the com- 
mon good. Out of their super- 
fluity they must provide for the 
needs of the poor—for their 
needs in food, clothing and 
shelter, i 


_ It is when the rich.do not res- 
pond to the demands of justice 
that they have to be taxed by 
Governments to provide the 
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needs of the poor which they 
had not the sense of justice to do 
themselves. It is when this 
sense of justice is wide-spread 
and deep-rooted that social 
peace can be secured, It must 
become a personal conviction 
of the many—of the clerk in the 
Collector’s office, of the mer- 
chant at the counter, of the Mi- 
nister in Cabinet—as well as of 
the citizen in whichever station 
it had pleased God to call him. 
Regard for the rights of others 
and of our duty to respect these 
rights supports our sense of 
Justice. Enjoyment of equality 
—equality in essential rights— 
the right of life, liberty and to 
acquire property must be uni- 
versal, The common good must 
be the inspirer of the policies of 
governments as of the behaviour 
of citizens. Patriotism next to 
the commands of religion must 
keep it afire. 

And so much of this sense and 
feeling for justice is still wanted! 
Here in our own country there 
are the millions to be fed, 
clothed and housed as human 
beings should be. The average 
per capita income is only 
Rs. 260 per year. Only half the 
number of children of school- 
going age are found in schools 
in the most progressive of ,the 


` States of India and nearly 80% 


of the population of India are 
illiterate, The eduication of girls; 
the makers of home, is most 
backward, there being only one 


girl for every five boys in school. 
As for housing, the vast majority 
of the people live in hovels not 
fit for human habitation. Slums 
are to be found in almost every 
town and village. They are an 
eyesore to the social as well as 
the physical landscape of the 
country. A decent living wage, 
much less a decent family wage, 
is not yet within sight of indus- 
trial-labour, much less of agri- 
cultural labour. The depressed 
classes and aboriginal tribes are 
still with us numbering about 
40 millions. Our villages require 
justice to be done to them—they 
must have roads to the nearest 
town or market, schools, sanita- 
tion and drainage, mobile dis- 
pensaries, decent housing. 

Here are problems that the 
principle of justice applied fear- 
lessly and continuously and con- 
sistently can solve. And the 
application of this principle 
does not merely depend on the 
Governments. Our Governments 
have made gallant attempts to 
apply this fundamental prin- 
ciple, proclaimed in the Consti- 
tution, in the formulation of 
policies and programmes of pro- 
gress. The Report of the Plann- 
ing Commission and the Five 
Year Plans based on it aim at 
the realisation of justice towards 
the poor, the depressed, the 
backward, the have-nots. It is 
only lack of finance that stands 
in the way of the implementation 
of State Governments’ Educa- 
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tion, Health and Housing pro- 

grammes. The spirit is willing 

but the flesh is not strong 
| enough. Untouchability has been 
declared a penal offence. Beg- 
gary or forced labour has been 
declared illegal in the Constitu- 
tion. Women have been given 
equal rights of citizenship with 
men. They enjoy an equal right 
of vote, aright which was acquir- 
ed by women in other countries, 
after centuries of struggle and 
agitation. Equality in property 
rights and marriage liberties 
have also been secured by 
women. 

But governments alone can do 
little in this crusade for justice. 
It is the people who must play 
the leading role. It is public 
opinion that is the prime mover 
in democracies. The most pro- 
gressive laws will look and re- 
main pretty on the Statute Book 
if the people will not help in 
their application. Untouchability 
may be proclaimed a crime by 
law, but if the people refuse to 
recognize it the law will be dead 
letter. Laws passed without the 
active support of the people will 
require a policeman at every 
elbow to have them enforced, 
y community, every section 
th 2 people, every individual 
t be imbued with the idea 
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and sense of justice. The pull of 
the ego, of caste, of community, 
of creed in the opposite direc- 
tion must be resisted. If, as the 
Prime Minister exhorted us the 
other day, not pity but justice 
should be the motive force of all 
social and political action, then 
indeed the future of social pro- 
gress would be secure. For, as 
Cuvier said in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies in 1817, “there is 
a principle more elevated than 
the principle of the sovereignty 
of the people; that principle is 
the principle of universal justice. 
It is in the establishment of 
universal justice that reside the 
end and object of all political 
associations, It is this justice that 
governments claim without ceas- 
ing under the name of order, it 
is what people demand without 
ceasing in the name of liberty.” 
And here in our country a 
general application of justice by 
Governments and people would 
preserve the unity and integrity 
of the country despite linguistic 
States, promote equality despite 
castes, accelerate progress 
against the strength of custom 
and safeguard liberty in a 
planned society and State. 


— TIRUCHIRAPALLI 
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In the life of a nation, as in 
that of an individual, there are 
periods of growth as well as of 
stagnation and decay. The 10th. 
century in India was a period of 
this description. The causes are 
not far to seek, 

In the sphere of education, 
India had developed monastic 
universities and temple colleges 
from earliest times. Many of 
these flourished till as late as the 
10th century. Nalanda Univer- 
sity in Bihar is well-known; it 
used to attract students from 
Tibet and China, Java and Su- 
matra. Inc. 850 A.D., this Uni- 
versity received a grant from 
king Balaputradeva of Java, as 
he was impressed by the work 
and achievements of this famous 
centre of learning. Vikramasila 
was another such seat of culture. 
At Salotji in Bijapur district 
there was in the 10th century a 
temple college which provided 
free boarding, lodging and edu- 
cation to about 500 students, At 
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Ennayarain in South Arcot dis- 
trict and at Tiruvossiyur and 
Malkapuram in South India, 
there were other such colleges. 
Besides, in northern India about 
10% of Buddhist monasteries 
were educational Institutions 
of the status of Intermediate 
colleges. 

Higher education was thus 
fairly widespread, but some 
serious defects had begun to 
creep into it. As new branches 
of learning were being develop- 
ed like Mimansa, Vedanta, Logic, 
Poetics and Classical Sanskrit 
literature, specialisation was 
carried to an undesirable ex- 
treme. A logician, who studied 
logic alone for fifteen years, 
could perceive distinctions 
where none were visible to an 
ordinary person, but he remain- 
ed ignorant of even the main or 
fundamental principles of other 
branches of learning. The spe- 
cialisation made a man thorough 
in his subject, but at the cost 
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of general knowledge. This ten- 
dency became aggravated in 
course of time, till in the beginn- 
ing of the present century, our 
Sanskrit Pathashalas produced 
renowned Pandits, who could 
easily explain intricate passages 
in Sankaracharya’s commenta- 
ries, but could not subtract 
Rs. 8-3-5 from Rs. 12-3-2. 

For a long time, rationalism 
was a pleasing feature of Indian 
scholarship. But then the Vedic 
religion ceased to appeal to 
reason, and Upanishadic philo- 
sophy was evolved. The jnana- 
marga of the upanishads gave to 
Nishkama karmayoga of the 
Geeta and Bhaktimarga of me- 
dieval saints, Aryabhatta of Pa- 
taliputra exploded the Pauranic 
theory of eclipses and maintain- 
ed that they were caused either 
by the shadow of the earth or 
by the moon coming in between 
the earth and the sun. For a 
long time, we were welcoming 
light and learning from all 
quarters; the famous astrono- 
mer, Varahamihara, says that 
the Yavanas are no doubt 
Mlechhas but we respect them 
as rishis, because they have de- 
veloped astronomy so well. From 
the 4th to the 7th. centuries, 
Indian scholars were studying 
Greek works on astronomy and 
mathematics and were accept- 
ing such conclusions as seemed 
rational. Indian preachers and 
teachers did not believe that to 

cross the seas was a sin; they 
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were going to Western Asia 
and Central Asia, China and 
Indonesia to spread the Indian 
religion and culture. 

A vital and unfortunate 
change took place at this time 
in the attitude of Indian scholar- 
ship. Reverence for the past 
became so deep that to depart 
from its teachings and theories 
was regarded as sinful. The 
astronomical discoveries of 
Aryabhatta did not influence the 
Indian masses, because our 
scholars of the tenth and later 
centuries felt that to support a 
view in opposition to that of the 
Smritis and Puranas was very 
questionable. The Astronomer 
Brahmagupta (c. 750 A.D.) knew 
the true cause of eclipses and 
worked them out by the scienti- 
fic method. But he still blamed 
the scientific method and ap- 
plauded the views of the 
Puranas. Says he, “Some people 
think that the eclipse is not 
caused by the head of Rahu or 
Ketu. This however is a foolish 
idea. The Veda, which is the 
word of God, says that the Head 
of Rahu eclipses, likewise the 
Manusmriti and the Gargi- 
samhita.” In the earlier period 
the scholars of the age could 
manage to respect the past and 
yet support new discoveries; 
from the 10th century this be- 
came impossible, 

Down to the 8th century, 
Indian scholars were going 
abroad; their knowledge and 
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views were naturally broadened. 
Sea voyages and journeys in 
foreign lands became tabooed 
after the 10th century and, so 
Indian scholars became narrow, 
bigoted and conceited. Says 
Alberuni, “Indian scholars are 
haughty, foolish, vain, stolid and 
self-conceited. According to 
their belief, there is no country 
on the earth but theirs, no other 
race of men but theirs, that 
have any knowledge of science. 
Their haughtiness is such that if 
you tell them of any sciences or 
scholars in Khorasan or Persia, 
they will think you to be both 
an ignoramus and a liar.” This 
picture of Alberuni appears 
overdrawn, but there is no 
doubt that Hindu scholarship 
had become bigoted and narrow 
at this time. Indian scholars did 
not travel and mix with other 
nations, as did their ancestors a 
few centuries before. 

Some other defects had also 
developed in our educational 
system. As was the case in 
medieval Europe, education at 
this time was for the select few 
and not for the masses. There 
was no broad-based secondary 
education course to minister to 
the needs of the average citizen. 
Regional languages had begun 
to develop; Sanskrit had ceased 
to be intelligible to the masses; 
but our scholars did not think of 
writing books in the new verna- 
culars, so that the .knowledge 
May permeate to the masses. 


Of course the case was the same 
in Europe; Bacon would not 
write his Advancement of Learn- 
ing in English, because he was 
afraid that English might go 
bankrupt any day and his book, 
if written in that language, 
would be lost for ever. This 
neglect of vernaculars resulted 
in the neglect of the education 
of the masses. 

The Indian intellect had 
achieved wonders in the past on 
account of its creativeness; now 
it became only receptive and 
imitative. The Kaliyuga theory 
maintained that the age of origi- 
nality and inspiration had gone; 
nothing good or great would be 
produced in the new age. The 
present age can only preserve, 
expound and comment upon the 
masterpieces of the past. Most 
of the works written in Sanskrit 
after the 10th century are of the 
nature of commentaries and 
digests,—whether you survey the 
field of law and Dharamasastra 
or of philosophy and medicine. 

The Indian educational system 
was no longer able to create 
minds powerful enough to rise 
above the prevailing theories 
and prejudices and strike new 
paths. It could no longer recon- 
cile respect for the past with a 
regard for the needs of the pre- 
sent and the future. 

The development that took 
place in Indian education about 
c. 1000 A.D. need not surprise us; 
the atmosphere of the medieval 
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age was everywhere unfavour- 
able for rationalism and origi- 
nality. Galileo could not proudly 
pronounce his astronomical dis- 
coveries; he had to undergo the 
humiliation of retracing them 
before the Inquisition. Through- 
out the medieval time, whether 
in India or Europe, educationists 
were more anxious to impart 
traditional theories and beliefs 
than to train minds capable of 
forming independent conclu- 
sions. Luther first vindicated 
the cause of reason; but he also 
later became a renegade and 
declared, “the more subtle and 
accurate is the reason the more 
poisonous is that beast.” In 
Europe too the medieval period 
was an age of repression. 
Jesuistical education also pro- 
duced not creative and original 
minds, but receptive and imita- 
tive ones. 

Owing to the Renaissance and 
Reformation movement, a revo- 
lution took place in European 
education, which was later ac- 
centuated by the Scientific 
Movement. In India on the other 
hand the medieval age continued 
till she came into contact with 
the West in the 19th century. 
Hinduism became more and 
more orthodox in course of time; 
Islam which gained ascendency 
in the country was equally lead- 
ing in the strings of tradition 
and authority. So no intellectual 
or educational revolution could. 
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take place till the contact with 
the West. 

Original thought and new dis- 
coveries cannot be attributed to 
the medieval age from c. 1000 
to 1800 A.D. But the custodians 
of education nevertheless did a 
great service to the country. 
They kept the old learning alive. 
Had the old Pandits with their 
deep though narrow scholar; 
ship not existed by the beginning 
of the 19th century to explain 
the meaning of obscure texts, 
Colebrook and Jones, Kielhorn 
and Tribaue could probably not 
have understood the  texis, 
which they expounded so well 
in English. Much of the priceless 
literature was preserved by per- 
sons who could hardly get any 
return whatsoever for their 
thankless task. If India today is 
no stranger to her priceless heri- 
tage of the past as is the case 
with the modern Egypt with 
reference to the culture of the 
Pharohas, or with Iraq with res- 
pect to the culture of the Baby- 
lonians and Hittites, the credit 
must go to the medieval educa- 
tional system. 

It was because the educational 
system could preserve Sanskrit 
literature and Indian culture 
that the medieval saints could 
reinterpret it in different verna- 
culars in a manner that couid 
appeal to the masses. Had not 
this been successfully done by 
Kabir and Nanaka, Narsi Mehta 
and Tulsidas, Chaitanya and 
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Ramadas, it is doubtful whether 
Indian heritage could have been 
preserved. 

When the impact from the 
West came in the 19th century, 
the first generation of Indians 
became in many places dazed 
and dazzled and began to wonder 
whether there was anything 
worth preserving in the old na- 
tional heritage. But the medieval 
age, though many sins of omis- 
sions and commissions can be 
rightly attributed to it, had pre- 
served our priceless literature. 
‘If I was asked’, says Jawaharlal 
Nehru, ‘what. is the greatest 
treasure that India possesses 
and what is her finest heritage, 
I would answer unhesitatingly 


Sa 
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that it is the Sanskrit literature 
and all that it contains’. It is 
the masterpieces of this litera- 
ture preserved through the dark 
ages that gave inspiration to our 
fighters for national freedom 
and that have enabled the master 
minds of the 19th and 20th cen- 
turies like Ramakrishna Param- 
ahansa, Vivekananda, Arvinds 
Ghosh, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Radhakrishnan to reinterpret 
our culture and philosophy in 
the light of the modern condi- 
tions in a way that not only 
seems to appeal both to the 
Indian and Western minds of 
today, but also seems to pro- 
pound solution of the modern 
international problems in a 
manner that may eventually 
appeal to the cultured conscience 
of the modern age. 

— PATNA 


DECIMAL 
COINAGE 


IN INDIA 


H. M. PATEL 


The Parliament passed recent- 
ly keenly a legislation decimal- 
ising the coinage system of the 
country. The actual date from 
which the new coins will come 
into circulation is April 1, 1957. 
For a period of time, about three 
to four years, the old and the 
new coins would be allowed to 
remain in joint circulation, so 
that the change-over process can 
be completed with the least in- 
convenience to the people even 
in the remotest part of the 
country. 

Proposals to introduce the de- 
cimal system in this country had 
been brought forward from time 
to time, but, for one reason or 
another, they did not make much 
ogress. It is interesting to note 
nau first major effort in this 
lon was made as long ago 
' After a very thorough 
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For a variety of reasons, 


stages. 
the Act which was passed in 
1871 remained a dead letter. 
Even more than in the matter of 


coinage was it desirable to 
standardize weights and meas- 
ures. As recently as in 1951, in 
the course of a national sample 
survey, 143 different systems of 
measurement and weight were 
observed in the 1,100 villages 
surveyed. The position was 
found to be far worse in regard 
to measurement of volume and 
land area. Such appalling diver- 
sity forced Government to take 
steps to bring about some order 
into chaos. 

The Standards of Weights Act 
of 1939, though it constituted a 
major step forward, still did not 
face up to the situation in a bold 
enough manner and the metric 
system was not adopted. Now, 
at long last, the Parliament has 
accepted the principle of intro- 
ducing the metric system in the 
country and passed the legisla- 
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tion in regard to coinage. Public 
opinion has quite understand- 
ably been divided in a matter in 
which a change of such major 
importance and complexity is 
involved, though, on the whole, 
it would be true to say that the 
popular opinion is in favour of 
the introduction of the decimal 
coinage. The introduction of the 
metric system of weights and 
measures will take some consi- 
derable time and legislative 
action must necessarily wait 
upon further developments. In 
regard to coinage, however, 
much faster progress was felt to 
be possible and no time was 
therefore lost in fixing up the 
date for the coming into force of 
the Act. 

It is legitimate to ask why it 
is that the metric system and 
decimal coinage have been 
steadily gaining ground through- 
out the world, displacing all 
other systems. The answer is 
obvious. It is the simplest con- 
ceivable system and makes cal- 
culations easy and quick. 
Modern conditions, particularly 
in trade and commerce, demand 
quick and simple methods of 
computation and for this there 
is nothing to compete with the 
decimal system. For the school 
boy alone, let it be admitted, the 
new system will not bring any 
relief. His teacher will still 
insist upon his learning all about 
Such miscellaneous systems as 
Pounds, shillings and pence as 


also about the several different 
systems of weights and mea- 
sures, 

The rupee, the half-rupee, the 
quarter-rupee coins will retain 
their present values. The rupee, 
however, will be divided into 
100 units, each unit called ‘naya 
paisa’. The half-rupee will thus 
be worth 50 naye paise and the 
quarter rupee, 25 naye paise. 
Ordinarily, the unit would have 
been called a cent or its equiva- 
lent in Hindi or Sanskrit. The 
word ‘paisa’ has been retained in 
the new nomenclature in defer- 
ence to the strong public opinion 
in its favour, even though it is 
realised that it must necessarily 
cause a certain amount of confu- 
sion in the minds of the less lite- 
rate and educated sections of 
the public. The difference in 
shape and size, it is felt, will 
however, ensure the possibility 
of any serious abuse. The old 
coins of the denominations of 
two-anna, one anna, half an anna 
and the single pice would have 
no counterpart in the new sys- 
tem; their places in a manner of 
speaking being taken by 10, 5, 2 
and 1 naya paisa coins. Inci- 
dentally, it is proposed also that 
the new coins would be so de- 
signed that they correspond 
both in weight and dimension to 
suitable units in the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures. 

Tt will be scen that the desig- 
nation of ‘anna’ will disappear 
in the new coinage. This was 
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ig no new coin which will be 
close enough to it in value and 
its retention would have only led 
to confusion and abuse. There 
is nothing of course to prevent 
its re-emergence after the tran- 
sitional period is over as the 
name of say 5 naya paisa coin, 
just as in USA, although coins 
do not bear any names, the 10 
cent and 5 cent coins are popu- 
larly known as dimes and 
nickels. 

The replacement of the exist- 
ing coins by the new ones of 
different denomination and of 
different system will be no easy 
matter. The new coins will have 
to be minted in their millions 
and transported to the principal 
centres of consumption, treasu- 
Ties, post-offices, railway stations, 
banks and go on, throughout the 
length and breadth of our coun- 
try. Arrangements will have to 
be made for the simultaneous, 
though gradual, withdrawal 
from circulation of the older 
coins; and this too, will involve 
considerable organisational ef- 
fort, for the withdrawal must at 
no place or time exceed the re- 

_ placement or lead to even tem- 
porary shortage of small coins. 

É i; ; The pace of withdrawal will, 
_ therefore, inevitably have to be 


| found to be unavoidable, There 
: 
. 
l 
: 


It will gather momentum 
ter, when at every place 
have been built up 
arge stocks of new 
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coinage. À minor, yet important; 
problem which will have to be 
solved somehow will be that of 
adequate storage at all placés. 
For some time, at any rate, 
stocks of old coins will necessari- | 
ly have to be maintained at nor- À 
mal levels while room will have 
to be found for considerable 
quantities of new coins. 

The posts and telegraphs de- 
partment will likewise be faced | 
with numerous problems, the ex- | 
istence of which it will be much 
easier to appreciate than it will 
be to find solution for them. The 
printing of new stamps in the 
existing denominations will 
have to stop completely at the 
earliest date so as to avoid waste 
on the one hand and to make 
available printing capacity for 
the stamps of new denominations 
on the other, A careful and de- 
tailed programme will have to 
be drawn up for the stocking by 
the post offices of the new 
stamps, and for the withdrawal 
and destruction of the old. Suffi- 
cient warning will, of course, be 
given to the public before stamps | 
of the existing denominations l 
are declared uncurrent. Rail- l 
ways too will have their own | 
problems. They will have to re- 
vise their tariffs, both passenger 
and freight, in terms of the new 
coinage and this will call for not 
merely exercise in arithmetic but 
also in judgement. The round- 
ing off process will be upwards 
in some cases and downwards 
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in others. Care will neces- 
sarily have to be taken to see 
that while on the whole neither 
the public nor the State will lose 
in its detailed operation, hard- 
ship to the extent that it has to 
be borne falls least on those least 
able to bear and most on those 
whose shoulders are broad 
enough. Private and State 
transport organisations will also 
have to undertake similar ap- 
praisals. Their problems will 
not be very many nor the sum 
involved in overcoming them 
heavy. Banks will also be faced 
with certain problems and will 
have to give some thought to 
them well ahead of the date of 
the introduction of the new 
coinage. The account books, for 
instance, will have to have co- 
lumns for figures of different 
width and size. It is safe to pro- 
phesy that the printing trade will 
enjoy boom conditions for seve- 
ral months. Let us hope that it 
will not seek to profiteer, though 
it will be fully justified in 
making those pay who, through 
_ their own lack of fore-sight, put 
off their orders till the last pos- 
sible moment. 
It is clear that the change-over 
rill be no simple operation. It 
all for a good deal of hard 
by all who are likely to 
ted, but there can be 
t that the process of 
er will be most smooth 
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ditticulties and problems well be- 
fore the date of the introduction 
of the new coinage. The cost of 
this change will be fairly heavy 
to the community as a whole 
though not to each individual or 
each separate individual organi- 
sation. It is the confident belief 
of all those who favour the 
change that the decimal form of 
coinage will pay for itself in no 
time both tangibly and intangi- 
bly. 


A word may be said before I ` 


conclude regarding the much 
more difficult but no less essen- 
tial changeover to the metric 
system of weights and measures. 
The advantages to the public 
will be immense and, therefore, 
the advisability of effecting the 
change at an early date is more 
imperative. As in the case of 
coinage, the old and the new may 
have to continue together for a 
while; but only if there is a readi- 
ness to face the inconveniences 
of the transitional period that it 
will be possible to ensure early 
introduction of the metric sys- 
fem in measures. Let it not be 
forgotten that once before too, 
it had been decided to change 
this system and even legislation 
was passed to give effect tò the 
decision of the Government. This 
was in 1871. And yet, nothing 
happened, as other problems of 
greater moment and urgency in- 
tervened. Time, sometimes, no 
doubt helps to solve our difficul- 
ties without any effort on our 
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part, but more often it only 
makes us put up with our diffi- 
culties until they become the 
more insoluble and thus make 
us the less capable of tack- 
ling our bigger and major tasks. 
This one reform is long overdue 
and it is to be hoped that the 
efforts of the Government to 
bring in the new system will be 
merely supported by the public 
but a sense of urgency will be 
given to those efforts by a per- 
sistent demand for the introduc- 
tion of the reform through a re- 
gular programme. If we wait 
for its introduction simultane- 
ously in all the different 
spheres in which the reform will 
have to be introduced, we shall 
have to wait too long and who 
knows, indefinitely. It does not 
seem reasonable that we should 
countenance longer than we 
absolutely must, a state of affairs 
in which there are to be found 


more than 100 different kinds of 
maunds with weights in stand- 
ard tolas ranging from as low as 
280 to as high as 8,320 compar- 
ed with the standard maund of 
3,200 tolas. The abuses to which 
such lack of standardization can 
lead are easy to imagine, and if 
there is to be standardization, 
clearly it should be done once 
for all and in a scientific manner 
by the adoption of the admitted- 
ly superior metric system. 

The introduction of the deci- 
mal coinage will have shown the 
way. Let us think more of the 
advantages that will accrue once 
the reform is carried out and 
less of the difficulties to be over- 
come. This is not to say that 
one need ignore the difficulties. 
But it is surprising how relatiye- 
ly easy these difficulties tend to 
appear once we concentrate on 
the goal and our determination 
to achieve it. 

—DELHI 
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Only about 500 years after the 
Buddha’s Nirvana, Buddhism 
could begin to expand into 
preater Asia. Five whole centu- 
ries had to elapse before the 
new religion had penetrated the 
Indian subcontinent,—about as 
long as it took Rome to conquer 
the Italian peninsula. By the 
beginning of the Christian era 
Buddhist institutions had pro- 
bably spread into all parts of. 
India, although the scant sur- 
viving records do not allow 
us to form a very clear 
idea of their distribution and 
density in many parts of the 
country. We do know, however, 
that Buddhism was particularly 
powerful in the North-West 
region, in Gandhara, and that 
this area, now largely in Afgha- 
nistan, was the birthplace of 
Buddhism as a world religion. 
Gandhara owed this decisive 


there that the monks 
affron robe gradually 
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ther on. And it was here also 
that Buddhism was exposed to 
non-Indian influences, to the im- 
pact of Greek art in its Hellen- 
istic and Romanized forms, and 
to the influence of ideas from 
both the Greek and the Iranian 
World. So that it should be able 
to travel outside India, Buddh- 
ism had first to be somewhat 
modified by foreign influence, 
had to undergo a preliminary 
phase of de-Indianisation. Before 
it could be received by alien 
cultures, it had first to receive 
an impression from them. A 
great transformation had to 
come over Buddhism before it 
was capable of spreading beyond 
the borders of India. This trans- 
formation is known to history as 
the rise of the Mahayana. 

It is of course true that long 
before the Mahayana was ever 
heard of, a noteworthy attempt 
had been made to interest non- 
Indians in Buddhism. The 


foreign missions of the emperor 


Asoka, about 250 B.C., are not 
the least among the glories of 
his reign. His embassies to the 
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successors of Alexander the 
Great seem, however, to have 
had no effect and to have left 
no trace. The rather dim aware- 
ness of Buddhism which we find 
in Greek authors can be ac- 
counted for by later contacts 
which took place in connection 
with the trade which flourished 
in Roman times between India 
and the Mediterranean States. 
It was only in Ceylon that 
Asoka’s mission bore fruit; and 
once brought there by Mahindra, 
Asoka’s son, Buddhism has 
existed in Ceylon for a longer 
stretch of time than anywhere 
else. At first it may appear that 
Ceylon is an exception to the 
general rule that only Mahayana 
Buddhism could reach non- 
Indians, If we believe the indi- 
genous chronicles, pure Thera- 
vada has ruled the island now 
for 2,200 years. And yet, archaeo- 
logy and historical research 
Suggest that the Mahayana was 
very strong in Ceylon in former 
times, and that both Prajnapar- 
mita and Tantra had their 
centres there. Burma also, now 
a Theravada country, originally 
received Buddhism in its Maha- 
yana form, and only later was 
it reconverted to the Theravadin 
School by missionaries from 
Ceylon, 

Having made allowance for 
the doubtful exception of Ceylon, 
we can state it as an eternal 
Principle that Buddhism only in 
its modified Mahayana form 
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could live outside India. The 
reason is not far to seek. It was 
not, as some people have said, 
because the non-Mahayanists 
were deficient in missionary zeal. 
The Hinayana, like the Maha- 
yana, was carried to Tibet and 
to China, but the Mahayana 
alone survived. The King of 
Tibet, for instance, about 750 
A.D, invited the well-known 
Hinayana sect of the Sarvastiva- 
dins to establish themselves in 
the Land of Snow. They did so, 
but their settlements soon with- 
ered away, the surrounding po- 
pulation remaining indifferent 
to a teaching which lacked in 
magical practices. The real 
difference lies in that the Hina- 
yanists are rather inflexible 
literalists, whereas the Maha- 
yana claimed great freedom in 
interpreting the letter of the 
scriptures, This showed itself in 
their attitude to both monastic 
rules and doctrinal proposition. 
As to the first, if the monks 
convince themselves that they 
are allowed to wear only cotton 
robes, as the Hinayanists are 
apt to do, then the Sangha will 
have great difiiculties in estab- 
lishing itself in a cold climate. 
In countries like Tibet, North- 
ern China, Japan, and even Eng- 
land, their efficiency will be 
greatly impaired, and many will 
be carried away by pneumonia 
and other pulmonary diseases. 
Mahayana monks, on the other 
hand, wear wool and felt with- 
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out any qualms. Similarly, if 
the rules about eating meat are 
strictly interpreted, nomadic 
populations will have to remain 
without the consolation of the 
Dharma, because among them 
the rules cannot possibly be 
observed. Some time ago I dis- 
cussed this ticklish question 
with a Kalmukh Lama from 
Lhasa, who told me that he 
knew he was breaking the 
rules all the time, that he 
could not do his work without 
doing so, and that his duty 
to others took precedence over 
the strict adherence to the 
Vinaya rules. He regarded it as 
quite possible that he would be 
punished in a later life for his 
offences against animals, but 
added that he would gladly take 
this punishment upon himself, 
in the conviction that he had 
been motivated by the desire to 
do good to others. This is the 
authentic spirit of the Maha- 
yana. Or, there is a rule against 
handling money, which is in it- 
self a glorious and praiseworthy 
protest against a commercial age, 
but in certain social circumst- 
ances is bound to bedevil the 
relations of the monks with the 
public, as we see in London at 


ane A the present time. The Mahayana 


ma quickly find a way round 


circumtsances. Finally I 
mention one monastic rule 


missionary enterprises was at 
stake. The Vinaya forbids monks 
to practice medicine. Now the 
history of Christian missions in 
recent centuries shows that, vio- 
lence apart, the medical mission- 
aries effected more conversions 
than anyone else. The sword was 
the one method which the 
Buddhists disdained to use, but 
the scalpal, the herb and the 
potion opened to the Mahayan- 
ists the houses of rich and poor 
alike, The Mahayanists convince 
themselves that compassion and 
their responsibilities to their 
fellow men counted for more 
than a well-meant monastic 
rule, and they zealously gave 
themselves over to the study and 
practice of medicine, which 
formed part of the curriculum 
at Nalanda University. 

The same spirit of latitude was 
observed in doctrinal question. 
Hinayana schools have a fixed 
and closed Canon of sacred writ- 
ings, amplified by a certain 
number of standard commenta- 
ries; and they are generally 
anxious not to stray from the 
letter of the tradition. In the 
Theravadin school, for instance, 
ne original doctrinal work has 
appeared now for 1,500 years. In 
their view it is not the function 
of later generations to have ideas 
of their own, but all they can 
be expected to do is to preserve 
the Buddha-word in its pristine 
purity, and to leave it at that. 
The Mahayanists, on the other 
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hand, believed that the Dharma 
requires ever new reformula- 
tions, so as to meet the needs of 
new ages, new populations, new 
social circumstances. About 100 
B.C. they began to feel that the 
existing statements of the doc- 
trine had become stale and near- 
ly useless. In one of the most sig- 
nificant outbursts of creative 
energy known to human history, 
they set out to produce a new 
literature, varied to suit all 
tastes, catering for all needs, and 
for the next 8 or 9 centuries they 
persevered in their efforts. It 
was this new Mahayana litera- 
ture which 1900 years ago began 
to pour into Asia, which was 
avidly received by the people of 
Central Asia, China, Japan, fur- 
ther India and Tibet. Enormous 
quantities of this literature were 
translated into Khotanese, into 
Chinese, into Tibetan, and the 
overwhelming bulk of the Chin- 
ese and Tibetan Tripitakas con- 
sists of these Mahayana works. 
There are, it is true, a few 
Hinayana works to be found in 
these collections, but they were 
usually added at a later date, 
and just to complete things, and 
tidy them up. Two of the new 
scriptures were more successful 
than any others. They were the 
“Lotus of the Good Law” or 
Saddharma Pundarika, and the 
Prajnaparamita Sutras. The 
mentality of the Chinese is said 
to be rationalistic, positivistic, 
matter of fact ad anti-metaphy- 


sical. That this is only one side 
of their national character is 
shown by the enthusiastic re- 
ception which they gave to the 
highly metaphysical Prajnapa- 
ramita literatures from Han 
times onwards. These very abs- 
tract writings on perfect wisdom 
and emptiness absorbed a great 
deal of the energy of Kumara- 
jiva and Hiuan T’Sang, their two 
best translators, and the Bible 
was not studied with greater 
avidity in Protestant Europe 
than the Prajnaparamita in 
China for many centuries. 

The Mahayanists believed that 
tradition alone cannot sustain a 
living religion. Unless counter- 
balanced by constant innovation, 
it will become fossilised and lose 
its life-giving qualities. They 
justified their innovations by the 
doctrine of “skill in means”, in 
other words, a Buddhist must not 
only have knowledge, but also 
the skill to impart it to others 
in such a way that they can 
understand and assimilate it. For 
a whole millennium their “skill 
in means” did not forsake the 
Mahayanists of India, and for a 
thousand years their inventive- 
ness produced ever new literary 
works,—after the original Maha- 
yana sutras there came devo- 
tional works, then commentaries 
which were deeply original in- 
tricate and ingenious, then magi- 
cal rituals, works on logic and 
philosophical controversy. And 
all this poured in profusion into 
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the Asiatic countries to which 
the monks penetrated. From 
what I have said so far it may 
well seem that the Mahayanists 
were in some danger of depart- 
ing from the original doctrine 
into arbitrary conjectures, and 
my account would be incom- 
plete if I did not mention the 
factor which limited and res- 
trained their “skill in means”, 
with the result that their vast 
literature contains little, if any- 
thing, which to any fair minded 
Buddhist can appear as positive- 
ly unorthodox. Before they 
wrote their books their minds 
had been remoulded and dis- 
ciplined by many years of medi- 
tation on traditional lines. These 
meditational practices are the 
one constant element in the 
otherwise so varied history of 
Buddhism, and manuals of medi- 
tation were always among the 
earliest literary works to be 
imported. 

Once the new faith had en- 
tered a country and consolidated 
itself to some extent by the 
translation of the basic texts, the 
Buddhist literature there went, 
roughly speaking, through four 
further stages. The first stage, 
marked by translations, was 
soon followed by stage two, a 
preliminary attempt to come to 
terms with the new material. It 
is quite obvious that Buddhism 
rarely, if ever, moves into spiri- 
tual vacuum. Everywhere it will 
encounter people formed by 


some previous spiritual tradition 
—by Taoism in China, Shinto in 
Japan, the Bon in Tibet, Catho- 
licism and Scientific Humanism 
in Europe. Scholars have so far 
devoted little attention to this 
phase, which strikes them as 
rather amateurism. Dr Lieben- 
thal of Visva Bharati Univer- 
sity, is the only one who has 
so far studied the Chinese litera- 
ture which mirrors the Taoist 
misconceptions of the Chinese 
when first confronted with the 
new ideas from India. 

After this, the next, or third 
phase, is marked by a more 
mature assimilation of the doc- 
trine, but still largely in de- 
pendence on Indian models. In 
China, for instance, this took the 
form of either numerous, gener- 
ally brief, commentaries, or of 
original doctrinal treatises which 
were passed off as- trans- 
lations from the Sanskrit. Two 
of these are very well known. 
The one is the famous “Awaken- 
ing of Faith”, wrongly attribut- 
ed to Asvaghosha, and the other 
the so-called Surangama Sutra, 
said to have been brought from 
Nalanda, but actually written in 
China by Fang Jong. 

We now come to the fourth 
phase, which is perhaps the most 
important of all and which it 
usually took 600 or 700 years to 
get to. The first phase, as we 
saw, was one of the bare copy- 
ing; in the second, one asserted 
one’s independence, somewhat 
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wilfully, as a child in its second 
year; in the third, one attained 
some true independence, with- 
out however quite daring to, as 
in adolescence; in the fourth 
phase the native genius at last 
fully asserted itself. The child 
had grown up. A truly Chinese, 
Japanese and Tibetan Buddhi- 
ism, which did no longer any 
violence to the national charac- 
ter, asserted itself in China with 
the Ch’an sect, in Japan in the 
Kamakura period, in Tibet with 
the Kahgyudpa and Gelugpa 
schools. The literature of this 
period widely departs from the 
original Indian models. The 
Ch’an monks not only composed 
sermons and didactic hymns, 
but also invented a new genre 
of  literature—collections of 
koans or riddles with long ex- 
planations which deliberately 
never explained anything at all. 
In Japan, Honen Shenin and 
Shinran Shonin interpreted the 
cult of Amitabha in a character- 
istically Japanese way, and the 
Shin authors wrote biographies, 
as well as hymns not unlike 
those of the English Noncon- 
formists. The close bonds bet- 
ween Zen and the Japanese na- 
tional character have often been 
stressed by Prof. Suzuki. Here 
Buddhist literature was further 
enriched by two new literary 
forms—the Noh drama and the 
So-called “Farewell Songs”. In 
a culture dominated by the Sa- 
` Murai, death was an ever pre- 
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sent reality, and to overcome the 
fear of death became one of the 
chief purposes of Zen training. 
Many fine poems, called “Fare- 
well Songs”, were composed tes- 
tifying to the soldier’s victory 
over death. In Tibet again, the 
development was quite different. 
Under the influence of Buddh- 
ism the Tibetans lost all taste 
for warlike pursuits, and magi- 
cal power became their dominant 
interest. Since they had found 
their feet, the Tibetan monks 
used their ample leisure to com- 
pose an extensive and valuable 
literature of their own. This con- 
sists of magical rituals, of hand- 
books of meditation like Tsong- 
kha-pa’s famous Lam Rim, and 
of countless biographies beginn- 
ing with that of Marpa the 
Translator and the Cotton-Clad 
Milarepa, the first great truly 
Tibetan Buddhist saint. In addi- 
tion the Lamas tried to absorb 
the indigenous folklore into the 
Lamaist framework, and com- 
posed orthodox recensions of 
the Gesar epic, or adapted 
current folk songs to their pur- 
poses, as in “The Buddha’s Law 
among the Birds”, of which I 
published a translation early 
this year. 

In China, Japan and Tibet 
the creative manhood of Buddh- 
ism lasted for several centuries. 
But alas, sarva-dharma anitya, 
all things are impermanent, and 
Buddhism is no exception. Man- 
hood is followed by old age, and 
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after a time the creative powers 
of Buddhism waned. The most 
noteworthy literary contribu- 
tion of this last phase of Buddh- 
ism is the production of an ex- 
tensive historical literature, the 
old man looking back on his life. 
In India itself the Buddhists 
seem never to have cultivated 
the art of history. Apart from 
the one historical chapter in the 
Manjusrimulakalpa of 750 A.D. 
I cannot think of a single 
example. Outside India, how- 
ever, chronicles and histories 
were written in abundance in 
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recent centuries, and modern 
scholarship is only slowly 
beginning to tap the wealth of 
information they contain. 

In this Buddha Jayanti year 
we may take the opportunity to 
look back on the abundant crop 
which the past has brought forth. 
Nor is there any reason to be- 
lieve that Buddhism has quite 
run its course in the world, or 
that the Dharma has quite lost 
its old power to instruct and to 


pacify. 


—DELHI 
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ECONOMIG STRESSES AND 
HEIGHTENED TENSIONS 


KAMALA CHAUDHURY 


The subject matter of my talk 
is to see to what extent Indus- 
trialisation and Technology have 
changed the social pattern of 
living and what type of stresses 
and tensions have accompanied 
this change. 

India has accepted the goal of 
Industrialisation, for it believes 
that without Industrialisation, 
the basic wants of the increasing 
population cannot be met. The 
Planners may try to contro] the 
rate of Industrialisation so as 
to avoid or minimise techno- 
logical unemployment, but the 
long range goal of moving to- 
wards greater Industrialisation 
has been accepted by all. 

If Industrialisation has been 
accepted as a goal, then we must 
consider what types of changes 
in terms of human satisfaction, 


. Stresses and strains, it involves, 


and we must consider as to what 
can be done in terms of plan- 
ning to avoid some of these ac- 
companying tensions. 

I believe, we all agree that, 
Industrialisation will increase 
our material wealth and that our 
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needs in terms of food, clothing 
and housing, will be adequately 
provided. But what about our 
other basic human needs—the 
need for sense of. dignity and 
worth, the need for meaningful 
existence, the need for sense of 
belonging, and the need for sense 
of security. These are also basic 
human needs, and if these needs 
are not attended to, they result 
in social tensions and ultimately 
in a diseased community. Let 
us examine the changes that 
have resulted by Industrialisa- 
tion in the work situation and 
the implication of these changes 
in terms of satisfaction and 
stresses of human beings. 
Talking of the change in the 
nature of work itself, we know 
that the independent work of 
the artisan has changed into the 
work of the assembly line. A 
complete unit of work has been 
split into fragments of work and 
each fragment has become a dull, 
monotonous routine. A weaver 
in the non-industrialised com- 
munity, for example, weaved 
cloth with patterns and designs 
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that required a high degree of 
skill and expression of artistic 
ability. As a worker in the mill, 
he is no longer a weaver; the 
loom has become the weaver and 
the weaver has become the loom 
attendant, The complicated de- 
signs are taken care of by jac- 
quards and dobbies, attachments 
of the loom, and the weaver’s 
function is now confined merely 
to re-filling of shuttles and at- 
tending to warp breaks. The 
change in the weaver’s work is 
not merely in the technical part 
of the job but in the dignity, and 
the sense of importance that he 
carried into his whole life as a 
human being. The weaver does 
not leave the job when he leaves 
the mill but carries its implica- 
tions of worth in the community 
he lives, 

Secondly, there has been an 
important change in the area of 
social relationships surrounding 
the work situation. The cottage 
weaver had a set of relationships 
with the people working with 
him, who were generally mem- 
bers of his own family. They 
acted as his helpers when neces- 
sary. The weaver was not only 
the head of the productive unit 
but also the head of the family. 
In the Industrialised society, 
however, the whole set of rela- 
tionship has changed. The 
weaver is no longer the head of 
the productive unit nor of the 
group of workers. He has be- 
come a mere cog in the wheel, 
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with nobody paying any special 
attention to his needs or wants. 

Also, the cottage weaver, 
while at work, was in a position 
to talk to his co-workers, that is 
his family members, -whenever 
he felt inclined. In the mill, the 
din and the noise of the loomshed 
is so great that it is no longer 
possible for the weaver to have 
much social relationship with 
his neighbours. In fact, the 
weaver now works in an isolat- 
ed social atmosphere. 

Another change in the work 
situation is in the fact that the 
work now subjects him to an 
exacting discipline, discipline in 
terms of pace of work, output 
of work and restricted social re- 
lationship. The pace of work, 
for example, is no longer defin- 
ed by his skill or his mood but 
largely by the speed of the loom. 
Certainly, man does not ‘natu- 
rally’ take to this kind of dis- 
cipline, especially when they 
come from villages where they 
are used to a considerable de- 
gree of freedom. Some claim 
that the exacting controls of the 
industry lead workers to revolt 
or leave them so apathetic and 
hopeless that they cannot attend 


to the tasks of family and com- 


munity life. 

Man’s work is not simply 
something that brings in money. 
for family support; it ig an acti- 
vity that gives him a place in 
the social world and in a large 
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measure gives meaning to his 
life. 

So, although the modern ma- 
chine weaver may have over- 
come his economic stresses, he 
has acquired a number of other 
social stresses. This does not 
mean that I am recommending 
a system of handloom economy 
so that the social stresses could 
be overcome. The handloom 
economy by itself under the pre- 
sent conditions will be so help- 
less in fulfilling the material 
wants that, the sense of worth, 
dignity and security, that we are 
trying to preserve, will be greatly 
jeopardised, and human values 
will probably be more adversely 
affected than what industrialisa- 
tion may do to them. 

It seems to me that there are 
two broad aspects of work that 
` need attention from Industry, 
which Would enable workers to 
get satisfaction from their work 
and give them the sense of dig- 
nity and worth they need. The 
first aspect deals with the pro- 
blem of adequate social relation- 
ships in work. I think they are 
related but they are also two 
different kinds of things. 

The first problem, therefore, 
is to make work interesting and 
Meaningful to workers. Intro- 
ducing music while you work 
and other facilities in the work 
situation are attempts to reduce 
Some of the monotony of indus- 
trial work. Making work inte- 
Testing is a problem of motiva- 


tion and the same work can ac- 
quire interest if its significance 
can be related to a larger whole. 

Most of you must have heard 
the story of the stone-breakers. 
It illustrates my point of how a 
monotonous and a timing work 
can acquire interest for the 
worker, 

A passerby saw a number of 
workers breaking stones near a 
construction site. He addressed 
one worker and asked him what 
he was doing. The worker re- 
plied that he was breaking stones 
and it was a hard and a back- 
breaking job. The passerby then 
approached another worker and 
asked him what he was doing. 
The second worker replied, he 
was breaking stones to build a 
temple. and he went on to des- 
cribe the temple. To the second 
worker, the emphasis was not on 
breaking stones but in helping 
to build the temple. The break- 
ing of stones was a means to it. 
To the first worker breaking 
stones meant just that and there 
was no satisfaction or joy in his 
work. Unless industry can 
create meaning and show the im- 
portance and significance of 
work to the workers, there will 
be a revolt to the monotony and 
drudgerv of the assembly line. 

One of the methods that the 
social Scientists have suggested 
for making work interesting and 
meaningful is that of participa- 
tion. Researches in psychology 
have shown that men do not 
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work effectively or gain real 
satisfaction from their work 
when they are simply told and 
have no feeling of participation. 
In letting the worker know the 
importance of the job, the worker 
can see how his work fits in the 
totality and how important a 
cog in the wheel he is. If 
workers were machines one 
would not have to worry about 
their finding significance and 
meaning in their work. But they 
are not machines and it is often 
exceedingly difficult for them to 
find significance in their work 
because there is no content or 
meaning to it. 

The second aspect that needs 
attention from industry is the 
problem of adequate social rela- 
tionship in the work situation. 
Living or working in isolation is 
not considered healthy or normal 
and yet the way work is organis- 
ed in industry leads the worker 
to an isolated existence, isolated 
in a social sense, because, al- 
though he is surrounded by other 
workers, he is unable to commu- 
nicate with them, The spinner 
or the weaver attends to his ma- 
chine and there is very little 
Possibility of social participation 
within the department. The 
worker has to come outside the 
department for any social talk 
that he may wish to have. The 
frequency of complaints con- 
cerning loitering of workers is a 
result of the need of social con- 
tacts which the worker feels. 
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After working in isolation for a 
few hours he comes out to chat 
with his fellow workers over a 
‘bidi or a cup of tea. Unless 
some other expression could be 
found for this need of social re- 
lationship, control of ‘loitering’ 
will not necessarily lead to good 
results. 

The work in a factory is 
organised around the machine 
rather than the worker. The re- 
organisation of some depart- 
ments and industries according 
to the basic social needs of the 
workers and the technical as- 
pects of the job have shown 
some remarkable improvements 
in the worker’s performance and 
satisfaction. In a study of the re- 
organisation of the automatic 
loomshed in one of the local 
mills, in accordance with certain 
sociological and psychological 
principles, the resvzis have 
shown increases in production 
and decreases in damages, be- 
sides increasing the workers 
satisfaction in work, À 

In the industrial society the 
job of the ‘craftsman has been 
transferred from the individual 
to the group and that creates pro- 
blems of human relations and 
the need for collaborative effort. 
The mill workers may have lost 
the satisfaction of craftsmanship, 
but there are other satisfactions 
which the workers can get out 
of their work. These satisfactions 
are of human association and of 
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M. V. MOORTHY 


Before we discuss the social 
basis of crime, let us have a look 
at that boy there in the street 
corner collecting crumbs and 
staring at intervals at the 
streams of people that pass by. 
His eyes, though lacking lustre, 
have a reckless look. His rags 
ill-conceal his lank limbs. Evi- 
dently he is a street urchin 
accustomed to wander about. 
He has no elders to look after 
him or supervise his work, has 
no friends to guide him, no play- 
mates to render his life happy. 
Perhaps he never learnt any 
art or trade, because none was 
taught to nim and he had no op- 
portunity of acquiring any. With 
meagre or no equpiment, he is 
compelled to shift for himself in 
a life so full of thrills, of 
sorrows, of pleasures, tempta- 
tions, challenges. Will this boy 
acquit himself creditably? Oh, 
no; not unless a miracle saves 
him. On the contrary, it may be 
predicted with a fair amount of 
certainty that he will see more 
and more of the dark side of life, 
mingle with doubtful characters, 
become more daring and adven- 
turous, embark on a career of 


crime and end his life, may be, 
in a prison. 

The question may be asked: 
How are we able to foresee the 
future of this unfortunate boy ? 
What power gives us the vision 
of what he is going to be? The 
answer is simple. There is no 
other horoscope than the past 
and the current circumstances 
of a person by which you can 
presage his future with appro- 
ximate correctness. This is espe- 
cially so in matters of deliquen- 
cy and crime and such other 
patterns of human behaviour. 
Milton rightly said that the 
morning shows the day. The 
present modes of thinking of a 
person and his deeds are based 
on his past experiences; and his 
future too is certain to be 
moulded by the present envi- 
ronment. As the child, so the 
man. The indications of what a 
man is going to be are contained 
in his childhood. As Wordsworth 
puts it: “The child is father to 
the man.” Emerson has said 
that the first three years of a 
child’s life are the most im- 
portant; and his experiences 
and impressions during these 
three years will fix for all time 
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the bent and tenor of his life. 
This, of course, is an exaggera- 
tion. But it shows what import- 
ance is attached to the upbring- 
ing and social circumstances of 
individuals in determining their 
character and conduct, Patterns 
of thinking and behaviour, good 
or bad, have a social basis, that 
is, they are moulded by society 
in which one moves and has his 
being. 

This appears to be a simple 
enough statement, but is quite 
modern. The Hindus and the 
early Christians held that sin 
and crime had their origin in the 
devil or the evil spirit. The evil 
spirit possessed man or inspired 
him to commit a crime, The 
same spirit also put temptations 
in the path of man; and man 
committed dark and doubtful 
deeds when he yielded to these 
temptations. It was urged that 
he should acquire spiritual 
strength to resist these tempta- 
tions. Virtue consisted in deve- 
loping this inner strength. 

Some Hindus were and are 
still, of the opinion that souls 
are of three types: the Satwic, 
ie. the Virtuous, the Rajasic, 
i.e. the mixed and the Tamasic, 
i.e. the dark. These were in- 
herent qualities; and individuals 
acted in a good, bad or mixed 
manner according to the prepon- 
derance of qualities inhering in 
them. The qualities were natu- 
ral bents, spiritual aptitudes or 
primordial proclavities, Crime, 


virtue, sin, everything was ex- 
plained in terms of these 
essences. Satwa, Rajas and 
Tamas were not only the consti- 
tutions of the soul but formed 
likewise the dynamics of human 
behaviour. This was rather a 
simple theory of a complex phe- 
nomenon. It was given to the so 
called Italian school led by 
Lombroso to restate what may 
be called this deterministic 
theory in a different language. 
This school said that the crimi- 
nal is a ‘type’, rather that every 
type of criminal has his physical 
type. He is identified by the pre- 
sence or absence of particular 
physical features. From a man’s 
physical features can be deduced 
his crime, and from the crime, 
his physical features! Lombroso 
has, however, admitted that 
sometimes one who is not a 
‘type’ may commit crimes due 
to unfavourable cirevaistances. 
This admission weakens Lom- 
broso’s theory which was never 
Strong. Dr. Goering and others 
have conducted investigations 
into the anatomical basis of 
crime and have successfully 
proved that criminals are not 
born. The theory of heredity 
has been pressed into service by 
several other thinkers who con- 
tend that criminal traits be- 
come fixed in certain families 
and they appear in their off- 
Spring in more or less propor- 
tion. According to this theory, 
tendencies to criminal beha- 
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yiour on the part of an indivi- 
dual are inherited from his or 
her parents or ancestors. When 
the circumstances are favourable 
these latent criminal tendencies 
manifest themselves. Education 
and other social circumstances 
can only partly restrain the 
manifestation of these traits, 
though at times long years of 
training may altogether alter or 
modify the inherited traits. 

It is well-known that children 
resemble their parents. In most 
cases the shape of the nose, the 
colour of the skin, the length of 
the limbs, etc. of parents are 
faithfully reproduced in their 
children. This is based on the 
theory that these traits are con- 
tained in the genes which are 
transmitted to offspring by their 
parental organisms. Likewise, 
it is claimed that mental traits 
like feekle-mindedness and in- 
telligence are also inherited by 
children. These are three main 
weaknesses in the theory of 
heredity: Firstly, How and 
when did any organism first 
acquire the  trait-containing 
genes ? Are these traits floating 
or swimming in the chemical 
Universe outside, ready to enter 
the body through food or drink? 
This ‘suggestion is made by 
Hinduism but not by Western 
Scientists. Secondly, most think- 
ers acknowledge that mental and 
Physical traits can be modified, 
to some extent at least, by en- 
vironmental and social forces. 


Experiments with twins likely 
to have inherited similar sets of 
genes and boys brought up by 
wolves have suggested that up- 
bringing is a powerful factor in 
shaping the capacity and con- 
duct of human beings. Thirdly, 
while we may admit that phy- 
sical and mental traits are in- 
herited, there is no evidence to 
state that moral and spiritual 
attitudes are also inherited simi- 
larly. The latter are built up in 
individuals by culture patterns 
but are not based merely on 
chromosomes. Likewise, dis- 
loyalty to the group, untruth, 
callousness, theft, forms of 
crime are not natural manifes- 
tations of any biologiacl poten- 
tial in any individual. When 
these characteristics are exhi- 
bited by men, it is rather an in- 
dication that society is becom- 
ing diseased. 

Watson, the Behaviourist 
thinker, rejects altogether the 
influence of heredity in deter- 
mining human conduct. “Give 
me a dozen healthy infants”, he 
says, “well formed, and my own 
specified world to bring them up, 
and TIl guarantee to take any one 
at random and train him up to 
become any type of specialist, I 
might select—doctor, lawyer, 
artist, merchant, chief, and yes, 
even beggar-man and thief, re- 
gardless of his talents, peculia- 
rities, tendencies, abilities, vo- 
cations, and race of his ances- 
tors. These are strong words, 
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indeed! There is no need to 
ignore entirely the factor of 
heredity. But physical abilities 
and even professional aptitudes 
must be carefully distinguished 
from cultural and social beha- 
viours. 

Crime is a behaviour which 
reflects an individual’s values of 
and attitudes towards other per- 
sons and social situations. In 
understanding crime it is essen- 
tial to recognize these factors, 
attitudes and values. In physical 
abilities or disabilities which 
are inherited and in profes- 
sional aptitudes which may be 
inherited, attitudes and values 
need not be present, whereas in 
criminal behaviour they are and 
must be present. 

Suppose a person steals, or 
commits murder, his action in- 
dicates his attitude for the time 
being towards property, towards 
the life of another, as the case 
may be. His own attitude is a 
cumulative result of a thousand 
forces widely and subtly operat- 
ing in and through society. Sati 
or immolation of the wife on 
the funeral pyre of the husband 
was once a highly valued con- 
duct on the part of a wife. 
Legends, literature and exam- 
ples created values and atti- 
tudes favourable to Sati. Widows 
not only committed Sati but men 
helped them to do so. Now it is 
an offence. Our feelings and 
valuations have changed towards 
this act. Infanticide was prac- 
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tised among certain tribes and 
it was quite approved. Similarly, 
while theft was punished 
amongst in group members, it 
was encouraged with reference 
to outsiders. 

The Nagas regard head-hunt- 
ing as noble and this is necessary 
for them sometimes to win the 
heart of a lady. We would 
regard most of these with 
feelings of revulsion for our 
ethics, our values of life, our 
attitude towards these problems 
are entirely different. The 
Catholics and the orthodox 
Hindus may perhaps view birth 
control, in the way it is advo- 
cated, as a crime. All these 
instances point to the conclusion 
that crime has its basis: in the 
social values any community 
creates and accepts in any epoch 
of its existence. This also 
accounts for variations ye finds 
in the punishment for crimes of 
similar nature in different 
countries and times. 

Now, codes of conduct and 
values of life are not only 
changing but compete with 
levels of conduct and values 
within a given society. In a 
comparatively freer society like 
ours, contrasted with the primi- 
tive ones, this competition is 
larger and keener. For instance, 
individualism, financial success, 
flare for fashion, love of power, 
popularity, hankering after sen- 
sation and pleasure, speed,— 
these are some of the dominant 
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forces which are competing with 
our older ethics. These are 
praised in literature, are pre- 
sented attractively on the screen, 
become the talk of the streets 
and the theory of the schools. 
How can the impressionable lad 
or the disappointed man resist 
the new temptation? Moreover, 
the old has no hold on him. 
Broken home, bad example, 
poverty, lack of opportunity dis- 
integrate the personality, temp- 
tations easily decoy the youth 
into paths of crime. Of all these, 
the family influence plays a most 
potent role in making or break- 
ing a man. Most criminals come 
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from either broken or badly 
managed homes. 

These reflections suggest that 
the institution of the family 
should be re-established with 
all its religious, moral and 
domestic functions. People 
should have opportunity to 
learn arts and trades and take 
to useful employments. Healthy 
recreation should be provided. 
Above all, spiritual values should 
be restored to their sovereign 
position. Affection, collective 
living, idealism—these should 
suffice to repress crime. Build 
good homes, the prisons will be 
empty. 

—BOMBAY 
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(Continued from page 80) 


overcoming technical and human 
problems at work. 

Unless our understanding of 
human relationships increases 
side by side with our under- 


standing of machines, the pro- 
blems of heightened tensions are 
going to be a part of our lives. 


—AHMEDABAD 
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